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The author has shown in a strikingly novel and interesting way and in language 
intelligible to a ten year old boy the necessity of government, the different forms of 
government, and the advantages of our government over all others. The book is an 
admirable supplementary reader for grammar grades. The subject not being gener- 
ally taught in these grades, the grammar school pupil has no opportunity to become 
acquainted with even the rudiments of this study, a knowledge of which is so requisite 
to good citizenship. It is hoped that ‘‘ Civics FoR YOUNG AMERICANS” will remedy 
this grave omission in our courses of study. 





“It was President Garfield’s opinion that one-half of the time now ‘almost wholly wasted in dis- 
trict schools on English grammar attempted at too early an age’ would be sufficient to teach 
American children ‘to love the Republic and to become its loyal and life-long supporters.’ W. M. 
Giffin, acting upon this wise suggestion, has written an admirable little treatise on ‘ Civics for Y oung 
Americans; or, First yns in Government,’ which contains a brief description of the different 
forms of government and a full and clear e xplanation of the important clauses of the American 
Constitution. It is felicitously opened with a summary of Peter Parley’s story of Philip Brusque.” 


—The. Press, New York. 


“T have rarely read a school book with so much interest and satisfaction as I have read this 
= =d — — is of the utmost importance, and the author bas handled the subject in such a 
ken the pupil’s interest, and hold it unbroken from the first page to the last. The 
book ‘s tihed with just ole information as cver Young American should possess, and w hich he will 
acquire with eagerness when presented to him in the attractive style of this littie volaume.”—E. 
Neely, Superintendent of St. Joseph (Mv.) Board of Public Schools. 


A. LOVELL & C0., 16 Astor Place, New York. 
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Lexington Normal Music School has 


The 2 Yi sic : 
MASS. ) NORMAL MUSIC SCHOOL. | supplied teachers for a large number of impor- 
* | tant positions in all parts of the country during 





9 | the last two years, and the demand for well quali 
duujects, to tak ke the fmm oapwg he dy ro Fifth Annual Session, Wednesday, August 8, to Saturday, August 25, 1888. fied teachers is increasing every day. * 
Lexi in, Mass. Music School, and pre- ——s Send for Special Circular giving full Information. 
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A NEW EDITION, THOROUCHLY REVISED. 


Green’s SHort History 


Messrs. HarPER & BROTHERS take pleasure in announcing the mag eens from 
entirely new plates, of this great work which, more than anything else, has served to 


popularize the study of English history. The revision of the work, as presented in ' * Histo 


this edition, was made by the historian’s widow, Mrs. ALIcr 8. GREEN, who also 
writes an interesting and valuable introduction to the volume. “I have been very 
careful,” she says, ‘‘ not to interfere in any way bi the plan or structure of the 
book, and save in a few a cases, . Ihave not altered its order, My 
work has been rather that o correcting mistakes of detail which must of a certainty 





OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


occur in a story which covers so vast a field ; and in this I have been mainly guided 
throughout by the work of revision done by Mr. Green himself in his larger 


To ‘American teachers and students this work—already so universally admired 
for its truthfulness, simplicity, dnd beauty—needs no further commendation. For 
public school libraries, Cireles, high schools, and private students there is no 
other English History of equal interest and value. 





The books contains over nine hundred octavo pages, with numerous maps, and is sold at the very low price of $1.20. 
Special terms will be made for first introduction into schools and for use by Reading Circles. 


Correspondence solicited. 
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partment of the Natural Sciences. 

Our INSTAL MENT PLAN Offers a rare opportun- 
ity for teachers to secure a fine cabinet upon easy 
terms, ar“ bas in hundreds and hundreds of cases, 
proven itself an inestimable boon to schools of 
moderate means. A 


SKELETON 
collection, including the more typical Soemee of 
each class, will be putin immediately and, if de- 
aired the balance will be collected to order. 

We employ a large force of specialists and have 
established collecting depots upon every con- 
tinent. Send for estimates. 

We make a specialty of the finest class of Taxi- 
dermay, ) particularly the mounting of skeletons. 

—— Mammals, etc., and receive this as custom 
work from parties desiring the same. 


Pror. W. H. WINKLEY, Clearfield, Iowa. 
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The Trustees of this institution have de- 
clared interest on all sums not exceeding 
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or six months ending on the 30th instant, at 
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CENT. per annum, payable on and after 
the third MONDAY in Juiy next. 


EDWARD SCHELL, President. 


C. F. ALVORD, Secretary. 
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Send for terms and new catalogue of all our publications. 
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Chicago Business College, 


CHICAGO, ILL. 
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The Course of Business Training, 
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Address, H. B. BRYANT & SON, 
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After May 1, 1888, location will be N. E. 
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STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, 
NEW PALTZ, N. Y. 
Established to prepare teachers for the public 


schools. Next term begins September 5, 1888 
Tuition free and text-books furnished. Traveling 


ex paid one way. For circulars or further 
‘odormation, address, 
FRANK S. CAPEN, Principal. 
New Paltz, Ulster Co., N. Y. 





OLLEGE OF WILLIAM AND 
/ MARY.—At a meeting of the Board of 
Visitors of the Colle of illiam and Mary, 
held at the college, July 6th, 1888, the Secretary 
of the Board was instructed to advertise for 
applications for : 
ist, The Presidency of the College. 
2d, A Teacher of Normal Instruction and 


Training. 

resident is a ted to fill the chair of 
Moral ee, story, and Philosophy of 
Education and School Economy. His compen 
sation will be a salary of per annum and 
the use of the President’s House. The Teacher 
of Normal Instruction and Training will be 
allowed a salary of Lae od pw annum. All appli- 
cations must be forwarded to the undersigned on 
or before August 22, sa order of the 
Board. WM. H. ORECOCK. 

Secretary, Williamebung, Va. 





COOK CO. NORMAL SCHOOL, Englewood, Il. 
Professional Training School for Teachers. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER, Principal. 

Graduates of Colleges, Normal Schools, High 
Schools, [four years comme Superintendents, 
Principals and Teachers of three years successfu! 
experience, admitted without preliminary exam- 
ination. ion to non its of Cook County 
$75. and Pract year. Post graduate courses in Theory 

ctice of the Kindergarten, Manual! 
ming, 7. oe e System of Expres 


dion, Geogragey Fall Institute from 
August £1, to Sept. 1888. Tuition $7.50. Ad- 
dress Albert G. Lane, Supt. of Schools, Cook Co., 
reas IL, or Francis W. er, lewood, 
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Not only around our infancy 

Doth heaven with all its splendors lie ; 
Daily, with souls that cringe and plot, 

We Sinais climb and know it not ; 

Over our manhood bend the skies ; 

Against our fallen and traitor lives 

The great winds utter prophecies ; 

With our faint hearts the mountain strives, 
Its arms outstretched, the druid wood 
Waits with its benedicite. 


‘THE Pope sent Cardinal Lavigerie on a mission to 

England to arouse public sentiment there against 
the African slave trade. A meeting of French 
deputies and English members of Parliament has 
been arranged for Oct. 22, to stimulate public opin- 
ion in favor of French, English, and American 
arbitration. An expedition has started in search of 
Henry M. Stanley. A Congressional committee is 
investigating the charges that laborers are brought 
from Europe to Castle Garden under contract with 
American employers. The municipal authorities of 
Paris have assigned a plot of ground to M. Jovis, on 
which to construct his balloon for crossing the 
Atlantic. Congress is considering a national militia 
bill which provides for a volunteer reserve force 





44|Show for it. 





100,000 strong, to be called the National Guard. 
The Congressional committee on “trusts” in a 
report showed how corporations avoid the con- 
spiracy laws. Mr. Randall's physician reports that 
he is improving. Mr. Blaine will return to this 
country from Europe soon. A special Parliamen- 
tary commission of inquiry is proposed to investigate 
the charges against Mr. Parnell. 


- 
> 





N the summer conventions of 1888 the new educa- 

tion will not be discussed as it was in 1882-3; it 

is practically admitted as a fact; its methods are 

adopted, as far as known. What the new educaticn 

is, is better understood; its adoption is something 

that is only a question of time. The only obstacle 
it can have is ignorance. 

The spread of Froebel’s principles in this country 
was made at a very slow rate for many years. The 
ordinary teacher would not tolerate such a thing as 
play in school; the parents would not tolerate a 
teacher who did not teach the children to read. In 
one instance a popular private school teacher gave 
a lecture on the kindergarten, hired a teacher, and 
opened rooms for the children. But when it was 
found out that the children did not study books, 
and especially did not learn to read, they were all 
removed. 

But time and discussion began to tell, and espe 
cially when Mrs. Kraus-Bvelte began to lecture at 
the conventions, and to instruct kindergartners, 
there was decided progress made. The work of 
Col. Parker and Supt. Rickoff was a recognition, in 
part, of kindergarten ideas, as we may say; to put 
it more exactly, they founded their work on the 
ideas of the great German educator. There were 
teavhers in all parts of the country who began to 
see these foundation principles, often partially, 
hazily. 

Thus had things been standing for some time. 
The Journal had from the outset dedicated its 
efforts to a reform in existing methods, and had 
battled with earnest endeavor, but with little to 
When, however, it published the 
methods employed in the Quincy schools, as re- 
ported by Prof. Murphy, there was a thrill felt; 
teachers now saw what was meant when they were 
urged to use better methods in their teaching. 
They had something objective before them. 

A well-known institute conductor cut out of the 
JOURNAL these reports and used them for notes of 
his lectures on methods. They were copied by 
newspapers, and widely diffused. In referring to 
thei they were spoken of as the ‘“‘ New Methods,” 
and the ideas and the methods together as the 
‘New Education.” Probably the JouRNAL was the 
first to employ the terms in this sense. 

But in this world influences begin, to go on. It 
was impossible to accept the ideas of Froebel in 
part. The tatural consequenc:s are the manual 
training methods; they must come, too. Every 
method that shows itself to be a natural, right 
method must be adopted. We must be open and 
ready to accept ajl improvements that can show 
themselves to be well founded. The manual train- 
ing methods are all new, and will have to be tried; 
many mistakes will probably be made, and proba- 
bly some serious ones, but this must be expected. 





r [HE JOURNAL has felt obliged to criticise the 

work of all the associations, from the humblest 
state meet.ng to the great national convention. 
And no state has had severer strictures than our 
own, the great Empire State. To come together 
and read papers is one thing, to plan in a humble 
way for better methods for wider culture is quite 
another. The latter we have advocated. But 
teachers like ‘‘ buncombe” as well as other people, 
and they get their share of it, A short talk like 


that of John Woodhull’s, showing how a teacher, or 
even a pupil, may make out of a lamp chimney a 
picce of apparatus to illustrate the common pump, 
is worth an hour on the “Importance of Teaching 
Physics in the Common Schools.” 

And this leads to the point that must be kept in 
view in all gatherings of teachers. The subject of 
‘‘Methods” must be discussed. Now, there are 
very skillful teachers in New York State, and they 
should meet to impart their skill. Let a class be 
brought before the primary section, for example, 
and let a teacher teach it numbers, or drawing, or 
objects. Let a teacher show how he would teach 
the pupils to make and use apparatus and make 
experiments. 

It must not be forgotten that many a man who 
can produce a fine paper fails to carry out his own 
suggestions. The writer hereof heard a fine paper 
at an institute, and in the mnocence of his hvart 
walked a dozen miles to see that teache:’s school. 
[t lacked everything that he had recommended in 
his paper, and great was the disappointment that 
was felt. 

Those who come to the conventions are, as a rule, 
the live teachers of the state; they want light, So 
that we advise that it is not wise or expedient to 
run a convention on wind alone. 





STILL there are people who purposely or igno- 
ns rantly misconceive the new education. At 
Watkios Glen a purty of teachers were sitting 
together, and one, an elderly principal), rernarked 
with a sneer, ‘‘He thinks that is the new educa- 
tion.” 

“What do you mean by the new education?” 
spoke up a bright lady -teacher. 

‘*Oh—ah, well, I mean that kind of wish-washy 
teaching where the teacher does all the work.”’ 

‘* Yes, where she kisses all the children in the 
morning,” chimed in another. 

‘* And where they are never crowded and made 
to do their work,” said another. 

‘** Well, Iam a new educationist,” said the young 
lady, ‘‘and I don’t think there is anything wish- 
washy about my teaching; my salary has been 
raised ; I could go to other places; I don’t kiss the 
children, they do sometimes kiss me; and as for 
‘ getting their lessons,’ as you call it, I will put my 
school along side any old education school for an 
examination.” 

“I fear, gentlemen, you have put up a man of 
straw and are kaocking him down, and suppose 
you are hitting what you call the new education,” 
said a gentleman. ‘That's just what Parker did. 
He went around and caricatured cur way. He was 
great on putting up a man of straw and knocking 
him over scientifically.” 

Here the conversation became general. But it is 
plain that thousands do not know what they are 
talking about when they talk about the new educa 
tion. 





66 Ww at suspicious people teachers in general 

are!” This was eaid at the Watkins 
meeting by a teacher of wide acquaintance. And 
itis true. Ifa measure is proposed in the conven- 
tion, it is at once supposed there is some ulterior 
purpose, and it is opposed tooth and nail. Some 
years ago a candidate was proposed for the presi- 
dent’s chair; he was an excellent man, and perbaps 
does not know to this day what defeated him. It 
was his backing; he was put forward by one who 
was suspected of having a ‘“‘ job” of some kind in 
view. 

The teachers, being masters of the school-room, 
cannot accept even leadership; but they must have 
leaders if they would succeed. Let them unite 
cordially and work together, or they will throw 
away four years out of five. 
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BOYS’ CLUBS. 





It has become one of the features of our city life to 
gather the lads, who maintain themselves, into associa- 
tions. The ‘‘ Newsboys’ Lodging House,” was the fore- 
runner of the ‘‘ Boys’ Club.” The former was a charit- 
able association ; the latter is social. Of course there are 
features in the latter that show it is an outgrowth of the 
former, but it is an advance growth. In large cities 
some of these clubs are mainly composed of newsboys 
and bootblacks; in smaller towns the membership is 
quite select. The club, it must be said, is not a boy’s in- 
vention ; neither are his clothes nor schools. It is an 
institution that aims at refining him by agencies that 
are usually overlooked or underrated. 

The club must not be a sehool, it must be managed 
mainly by ladies, there must be amusements. These 
three points seem to be the common ground for all the 
clubs that have been started—that have been successful. 
Some have added manual training like wood-carving, 
fret-sawing, &c. But the main object is pleasure—plea- 
sure that comes out of sociability. In some cities there 
are dormitories attached ; or the club may be said to be 
attached to lodging-houses. There is always a reading- 
room, and the library has entertaining books. 

It is always planned to have the boys help in the man- 
agement of the club; any club that neglects this fails 
sooner or later. In some cases a boy who has influence 
with his fellows has been hired to help keep order. Ina 
case that has been in the papers, a boy who had been 
‘*the street boys’ king” was employed and became a 
most efficient helper. It is sometimes the case, that one 
who wants to get hold of the street boys, begins with 
some good boys, but it is a mistake. The knowing re- 
former begins with the worst one he can find. 

It is found to be a good thing to give some entertain- 
ment once a month, this may be a “lantern show,” 
‘*conjuring,” a good lecture, singing, recitations, tab- 
leaux, etc. Here skill is needed, for the street-boy will 
have no “ preachments.” _ Those who have been regular 
attendants at the club get tickets to these entertain- 
ments, Then there is Christmas, Thanksgiving, &c. 
The street-boy likes a picnic better than any one else. 

The difficulty of managing these clubs is what deters 
many from attempting to form them, and it is what 
brings many to anend. A young man had gathered fifty 
boys and promised them a lecture. The speaker was an 
elderly minister and as he entered the room several 
shouted, ‘‘ What is that old cove here for?” The minis- 
ter knew his audience and said in a loud and cheerful 
tone, ‘‘ This ‘ old cove’ has come here to tell you a bang- 
up story, one that will make you holler.” He was often 
asked for afterward. ‘‘ Bring down that old cove that 
told us those bang-up stories.” Now if he had said, 
‘** Boys, [am amazed that you speak so irreverently of 
a minister of the gospel,” he would have been laughed 
at. 

A man who had contributed liberally to start a boys’ 
club was invited to come on an evening. He found a 
hundred boys gathered, all noisy, none respectful or 
thankful, and he was greatly dissatisfied. Yet that same 
club became a great power in that section. It is import- 
ant to group boys according to their social propensities. 
In some localities, the young tinners, plumbers, carpen- 
ters, type-setters may form a very strong and reputable 
class ; they sit down and read and study, listen to lec- 
tures, &c., like men. 

As to fees, it may be said that these vary. The news- 
boys and bootblacks pay nothing. They will, however, 
deposit money in a bank kept in the club. In others, a 
cent a week is paid in, in some two cents.,'‘&c. The 
funds for managing the club must of course be given by 
benevolent people ;_ the services are gratuitous, except 
the janitor’s. ‘The good that comes of gathering boys in 
these clubs is so apparent that they are steadily growing 
in numbers and influence. 


NOTES AND COMMENTS ON THE CALIFOR- 
NIA MEETING: OF THE NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION. 

A notable incident in the meeting occurred when 
State Supt. Hoitt, of California, introduced to the asso- 
ciation Colonel J. D. Stevenson, who occupied a seat on 
the stage. Most of the visitors had heard of the old 
colonel, ninety years of age, and they gazed upon him 
with wonder and curiosity, as he rose slowly to his feet 
to acknowledge the enthusiastic reception accorded him. 
He referred to his arrival here in 1847 at the head of 
his regiment, 600 of whom were under twenty-one 
years of age, and to the order that he gave them, as 
they were scattered over the state to take occupation for 





the United States Government, ‘‘ Look first to the 
school-house.” He hired the first school-room in San 
Francisco, paying the rent and the teacher, and said 
that no one better than he could realize the great 
change that resulted in the bringing of the great Educa- 
tional Association of the country to this shore. The 
aged colonel spoke in a clear tone and with a deliberate 
manner, that caused his remarks to be heard in every 
portion of the house. His ideas flowed logically and 
were well expressed. 

The Pundita Ramabai, the well known Hindoo child 
widow, who has been visiting in this country for several 
months past, was a feature in several of the meetings. 
She is a woman of more than ordinary ability, speaking 
our language with great correctness and fluency. 

It is the opinion of Miss Kate Wiggin, of San Fran- 
cisco, that the kindergarten is a solution of the woman 
question. Whether this is so or not, we will not here 
discuss ; but Miss Wiggin is sound in saying that girls 
of the present day are being trained too much like celi- 
bates, and that they should finish their education by a 
year or two years’ contemplation and study of child- 
hood. If the proper study of mankind is man, the 
proper study of womankind is childhood. It will bea 
dark day when woman fails to understand children. 

W. E. Sheldon’s beaming face was omnipresent. We 
thought that perhaps he made himself a little “‘ too 
numerous,” but he likes that sort of thing, and as he 
stirs up and enlivens affairs, we think that his activity 
tends towards the useful. But he must look out how 
he punches a lion under the fifth rib, as he did when he 
attacked St. Louis, in the person of Louis Soldan. Sol- 
dan is a native and gritty German American, who can 
use United States English to some purpose when he 
tries, and he did try when he answered Sheldon’s at- 
tack. But, as it turned out to be a case of misunder- 
standing, it was all well in the end, so let it rest in 
peace this time, but don’t do it again, Mr. Sheldon. 

There was quite a “circus” in the normal depart- 
ment, when Mr. Kirk, of St. Paul, declared that the nor- 
mal schools are not worth a rye straw. Either Mr. Kirk 
doesn’t know what he talks about, or the normal school 
men don’t know what they are domg. We understand 
that Mr. Kirk is deputy state superintendent of public 
instruction, under the state superintendent of Minne- 
sota. Wecommend Mr. Kirk to the tender mercies of 
Mr. Kichle, and Presidents Shepard, Searing, and Gray. 
They should either take some of the kinks out of Mr. 
Kirk, or reform the abuses in their normal schools, con- 
cerning which Mr. Kirk so bitterly complains. It isa 
matter demanding attention, which we commend to 
their immediate notice. 

If we hear correctly the music section was quite musi- 
cal over the Tonic Sol-fa. What a pity this Tonic Sol-fa 
system was ever invented. It is true that it is a great 
improvement over theold notation, but it isso upsetting. 
What was good enough for our grandfathers is good 
enough for the grandchildren. Let us stick to the 
good old sober ways of by-gone days, and give Tonic 
Sol-fa and all other improvements in educational practice 
the cold shoulder. Thus shall we preserve the peace 
of associations, and render more secure the work of 
supplying music for our schools. These new things are 
a nuisance. — 

We missed the ringing voice of Col. Parker. Why 
was he not here? Wasn’t he invited? We imagine he 
was, even though the management might not have 
wanted him; yet the people wanted to see him, and had 
he been present, he would have received a royal recep- 
tion. A national association without the Colonel is not 
national in the full sense of that word. We hope here- 
after that no session of the N. E. A., will be held at 
which Colonel Parker will not be present, so long as he 
is in the flesh. When he is called beyond, we can then 
get along without his aid, not till then. 

Mr. McCabe, of Brooklyn, expressed the opinion that 
the way to promote music was to get more of the 
“‘teaching” capacity in teachers as opposed to mere 
musical ability. This is sensible, but why does not the 
precept apply to all branches of instruction? It strikes 
us it does. 

The number of universities and colleges on the coast 
which confer degrees was stated to be as follows: Cali- 
fornia 13, Oregon 6, Washington Territory 2,and Nevada 1, 
All but one of the non-Catholic institutions of the coast 
admit men and women on equal terms. 

Dr. Horatio Stebbins, of San Francisco, expressed the 
opinion that three things characterize the untrained 
mind: The inability to deal with facts separate from 
men ; the inability to deal with evidence, and the inabil- 
ity to understand things that depart from the range of 


The High School Section elected the following officers - 
President, A. F. Nightingale, of Lake View, IIl.; vice- 
president, Abram Brown, of Columbus, O.; secretary, 
Miss Lillie J. Martin, of Indianapolis, Ind. 

Miss Cooper said that fifteen years ago there was but 
one kindergarten normal school in the country, and that 
was at Boston. The work of Miss Elizabeth Peabody 
was spoken of in words of praise. Dr. W. T. Harris 
discovered the scope and value of the Froebel system, 
and in his annual report as superintendent of St Louis 
public schools in 1878 recommended the founding of a 
number of small primary schools, more or less on the 
kindergarten plan. In the following year one school 
was opened. 

Mr. C. B. Gilbert, principal of the St. Paul High 
School, read a paper on ‘The Ethics of School Man- 
agement” which was highly spoken of. We regret that 
we have not been able to get an abstract of it. 

Miss Emily A. Rice, well known in New York, sister 
of the late Victor M. Rice, the eminent state superin- 
tendent of New York State, has been teaching for some 
time in California. She will be connected during the 
coming year with Ellis College, Los Angeles. 

The following officers were elected for the coming 
year: A. P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., president ; James 
H. Canfield, Lawrence, Kan., secretary ; E. C. Hewett, 
Normal, Ill., treasurer. 

The Californians call the Oregonians ‘‘ webfeet,” and 
the Nevadaians ‘‘ sage-brushers.” We haven't heard what 
name the Californians give to themselves. 

The welcome San Francisco and the state of California 
gave to their visitors was most hearty. It would be im- 
possible to describe it, even though we should take the 
entire space of this paper. Not the least enjoyable 
feature of this welcome were the excursions given to the 
visiting teachers on Saturday, July 21. Two large ferry 
boats, the “‘Oakland” and the “‘ Encinal,” and one steam- 
ship, the ‘‘ Belgic,” were crowded with passengers. It 
was our good fortune to get a ticket on the “ Belgic.” 
Her course was first around the spacious bay, and then 
out through the Golden Gate“on the broad bosom of the 
Pacific Ocean. The day was most enjoyable and passed 
without an accident. Thousands on board these veasels 
had often dreamed of the mighty Pacific, but how few 
of them had ever thought they should have the privilege 
of embarking, even though for a few hours, on its 
placid waters. An elegant lunch was served on these 
boats, free to all. No one can appreciate the bounty of 
these Californians without experiencing it. We have ex- 
perienced and, g. e. d., we appreciate. 

There were nearly two hundred excursionists from 
the city and state of New York, nearly one hundred of 
whoz: went with the writer. The trip was an enjoyable 
one. We shall try and find space for the names of the 
party in the columns of the JOURNAL. The route taken 
was to Chicago over the N. Y. Central and Michigan 
Central, from Chicago to Denver on the C. B. & Q. R. R., 
from Denver to Manitou, Pueblo, Canon City, Grand 
Junction, Salt Lake City, and Ogden over the D. & R. G. 
R. R., and from Ogden to ’ Frisco over the Central P. 
R. R. The New York “colony” held an informal 
reception in the parlors of the Palace Hotel at which 
resolutions heartily commending the hospitality of Cal- 
ifornia and San Francisco were unanimously passed. 
The full text of the resolutions will be published in a 
future issue. 

The climate of San Francisco at this season of the 
year is something strange. As we write, about noon, 
the weather is rapidly growing cold. This morning the 
sun shone warm and comfortable, but now a stiff breeze 
is blowing from the Pacific,and the afternoon and evening 
will be cold enough to require warm wraps and overcoats. 
San Franciscoans wear winter clothing the year round, 
especially in the summer. The variation in temperature 
is slight the year round ; the air at this season of the 
year is frequently filled with fog, and the chilly wind, 


charged with moisture, blowing from the ocean, pene- 

trates to the marrow bones of those who haven’t much 

flesh and fat to speak of. California can give to its 

le every kind of climate they want. At Sacramento 

it is hot—100 in the shade; here it is about 60, 

and p at that. Down at Monterey and Santa Cruz, 

it is spring-like and balmy, while af Los Angeles and 

Pasadena it is neither too hot or too cold ; just right for 
man and beast to enjoy the world they live in. 


[®0 BE CONTINUED. ] 


THE state of Minnesota is the scene of a great invasiov 
of grasshoppers. It has been feared that the crops will 
be entirely ruined. The state entomologist, Otto Lueger: 
has been investigating the matter and he says that under 


the mi it that a ite of very 5 
sions ie preying on the grasshopper, and that for 
that cause they will soon come to an end. This is #2 











daily thought. Good 


interesting item for the school-room 
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BRIEF ITEMS. T 





Mr. 8. C. Ransom, for five years principal of Yates 
City, Mo., schools, has resigned his position on account 
of poor health. 


Mr. Coins, of the Springfield High School, has 
become superintendent of the schools of that city. 





Mr. JOHN T. BOWLEs, of Decatur, will be in charge of 
the DeKalb schools next year. 


Mr. J. H. BisHop has accepted the principalship of 
the Oakwood school, Hannibal, Mo. 

Mr. J. F. Paxton, of Louisville, Mo., a graduate of 
the State University, has been secured as teacher of 
Latin in the Hannibal High School. 

SYDNEY SMITH once on entering a drawing room in a 
fashionable mansion, in the West End of London, found 
it lined with mirrors on all sides. Finding himself re- 
flected in every direction, he said that he supposed he 
was at a meeting of the clergy, and there seemed to be a 
very respectable attendance. 





PRESIDENT HOMER B. SPRAGUE, of the North Dakota 
University, has written a good article in The Student on 
“Training for Citizenship.” 





Ir is a historical fact that Washington, at the head of 
a nation, with an empty treasury, without credit, with a 
worthless currency, and a sparsely settled country, 
begged, insisted, and commanded that the officers and 
soldiers who served under him should be pensioned with 
full pay during life. Washington was a wise man. 

JOHN HALF, of Westbrook, Ga., named his first child 
First Half ; his next, Second Half ; his third, Other Half, 
and his fourth, Best Half. He says that his blessings 
come in halves. Mr. Half never learned at school how 
many halves make a whole. 

THE resignavion of Dr. Washington Hasbrouck, prin- 
cipal of the New Jerse y State Normal School at Trenton, 
has been accepted by the State Board of Education. It 
will take effect on February 1, 1889. Mr. J. M. Greene, 
of Long Branch, N. J., will be his successor. Dr. 
Hasbrouck has been a popular principal, and is recog- 
nized as an accomplished educator. 





A TRAINING schvol for teachers will be opened in the 
fall at Springfield, Mass. The class will be formed of 
those who wish to become teachers, principally high 
school graduates. The course will extend over one, two, 
or three years, according to the progress made, and 
pupils will be employed as substitute teachers during 
the latter part of this time. Miss E. M. Reed, training 
teacher at Reading, Pa., and author of Wentworth & 
Reed's ‘‘ First Steps in Number,” has been elected prin- 
cipal of the school. 


“WHat to do with the boys” is an important ques- 
tion. The article is another column, entitled ‘Boys’ 
Clubs,” will help to answer it. We shall be glad to 
hear from those who know about such clubs, and to 
publish facts concerning the movement. The plan will 
be welcomed by many teachers. 





A SUMMER NORMAL COLLEGE ESTABLISHED. 


The most important action taken at the Arkansas 
State Teachers’ Association, held at Dardanelle, was in 
reference to the establishment of a summer normal col- 
lege. The second day’s meeting was held at Morrillton, 
on Mt. Nebo, near Dardanelle, to consider the suitable- 
ness of this spot for a summer school. The place was 
selected by unanimous vote. Professor Howell recom- 
mended the separation of the pedagogic department 
from the other branches of the State University, and its 
establishment in connection with the summer normal. 

This is good news from Arkansas. We predict, asa 
result, better teachers, better schools, and great educa- 
tional gain. Summer normals interest outsiders in the 
schools, give poor teachers advantages which they have 
not had, create a unity of feeling among teachers, offer 
opportunities for social enjoyment, and do good gener- 
ally. But teachers must know how to get the most from 
them. It is one thing to sit down toa feast and eat, 
beginning with the food nearest, and eating all one pos- 
sibly can. It is quite another thing to know what is 


best suited to one’s physical needs, and to act on that|° 


knowledge 


THE SUPERINTENDENT AND THE TEACHER.* 





Something more is needed in a superintendent or 
school committee than a knowledge of methods and of 
educational philesophy. These acquirements may be 
possessed and yet the heart may be cold ; he may apply 
all his tests to the candidates and yet make poorer 
selections than could be made by the mother of a family, 
destitute of most of this professional knowledge. 


“ When a good teacher has been pat in charge of a school, the 
work is his; the chief responsibility is his: and his methods 
should be interfered with as little as is consistent with that unity 
which a large system of schools must have. There must be a 
certain uniformity where pupils must constantly be transferred 
from grade to grade, and frequently from school to schoo! of the 
same grade. Certain portions of a subject, arithmetic, for exam- 
ple, must be assigned to a certain class, and definite general 
results of the teaching must be insisted on. But all this is only a 
small part of the real work of the school. That work is the 
mastery of the part of a subject taught; the making it a part of 
the pupil’s self; the mental grasp and expansion which so much 
of the study ought to give the pupil; above all, the influence 
which that stage of the pupil’s progress ought to have upon his 
character ; the teaching of self-reiiance, of bravery in the face of 
discouragement, of modesty in success, of truthfulness where 
there is a temptation to make an apparent gain by deception and 
fraud—the morality, in short, which there is in the study of 
arithmetic or grammar, where the main purpose is to be true, 
and to plant one’s feet upon real knowledge, and not to be satis- 
fied with its semblance.”’ 


*From the report of Supt. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 





THE new principal of the New Paltz Normal School is 
Frank S. Capen, Ph. D., who isa native of Livingston 
Co., N. Y. He wasfor a year in the army, and soon 
after his return entered Rochester University, where he 
was graduated in 1868. The chair of Latin, Greek, and 
German, in the Jamestown Collegiate Institute, James- 
town, N. Y., was tendered him after graduation, which 
he accepted. In March, 1869, at the opening of the State 
Normal School at Cortland, N. Y., he accepted the chair of 
Mathematics, which he occupied for fifteen years and 
a-half, declining calls to important places in other insti- 
tutions. During the Cortland controversy Supt. Gilmore 
appointed him vice principal in that school. In 1884, he 
accepted a call to the chair of Physics in Colby Univer- 
sity, Maine, but preferring to work in his native state, he 
accepted in 1886, a call to the superintendency of schools 
and principalship of the academy at Norwich, N. Y., 
where he has been during the past two years. Upon his 
election to New Paltz, the board offered to make his 
salary $2,000 instead of $1,800 if he would remain at the 
head of the school system in Norwich. He enters on his 
work under favorable auspices; the Legislature has 
given $40,000 for a new building, and there is a good 
attendance of pupils. 


+ 


BROWNING says he had an offer of $1,000 from a Bos- 
ton paper for a short poem. An English magazine 
offered him a large price, which he refused, and then a 
still larger, which he again refused. Then they sent 
him a blank check, and asked him to fill it out to his 
own satisfaction. But he returned that also. ‘I can- 
not bring myself to write for periodicals. If I publish a 
book, and people choose to buy it, that proves they want 
to read my work. But to have them turn over the pages 
of a magazine and find me—that is to be an uninvited 
guest. My wife liked it. She liked to be with the 
others; but I have steadfastly refused that kind of 
thing from first to last.” 





THE annual meeting of the Louisiana State Teachers’ 
Association, held at Baton Rouge, was an interesting 
occasion. The president, Mr. Warren Easton, and the 
officers associated with him, spared no pains to make 
the meeting profitable. Many good papers were read ; 
many earnest discussions took place, and those who 
attended were benefited by the mutual interchange of 
thought. Industrial Training was a prominent subject, 
and was ably treated by Professor 8S. A. Knapp, e 
Charles, ao | Mrs. M. H. Hunt, Washington, D. C. We 
are sorry not to be able to give a detailed report of the 
proceedings, but none has yet reached us. 





Tue Arkansas Teachers’ Association meeting held at 
Dardanelle, was a success. The growth of these gather- 
ings in number and excellence enables those who attend 
to keep pace with advanced educational movements, 
to gain new ideas, and to become better teachers. The 
address of welcome, by Hon. Marcellus L. Davis, re- 
ferred to teaching as “‘ the sublime husbandry, that shall 
sow in childish thought the seeds of truth and wisdom ; 
that shall nourish and water, and keep green and strong, 
the blooming ideas of the young, that shall clip and 

e and trim, and level up and straighten down, to 

e lines of perfect honor-bright the growing characters 


ee 
We have disappointed in not receiving a full 
report of the meeting. 





— 


NEW YORK NURSES’ TRAINING SCHOOL. 





Among the many institutions of this city this is not 
among the least important. The new building occupied 
by this school has been recently erected on the grounds 
of the Bellevue Hospital and was last week presented to 
this city. It is a very handsome edifice of brick, fur- 
nished throughout in light wood. The upper floors are 
arranged for the students. Among other comforts pro- 
vided are reading and bath rooms. On the ground floor 
are the commissioners’ rooms, a large and airy kitchen 
and a dining-room. The cost of the building was about 
$100,000. The speech of presentation was made by 
Chauncey M. Depew. 





TRAINING CLASSES FOR KINDERGARTEN 
TEACHERS. 





A kindergarten and normal training class forms a 
part of the kindergarten department of the Cincinnati 
Exposition, in session until Oct. 27. The class is carried 
on under the auspices of the Cincinnati kindergarten 
Association. It is conducted by Professor John Kraus, 
and Mrs. Maria Kraus-Boelte, of New York, principals 
of the seminary for the training of kindergartners. 
Mr. Kraus has been for years connected with the bureau 
of education, Washington, where his efforts have been 
unceasingly devoted to the kindergarten cause. To the 
labor of Mrs. Kraus-Boelte much of the success of the 
kindergarten cause in America is due. Address Mrs. 
Alphouse Taft, 65 Auburn Ave., Ass’t. Exp. Com. and 
Prest. of Cin. Kg. Ass., or Miss Annie Laws, 100 Dayton 
Street, Chairman of Exp. Com. of Cin. Kg. Ass. 





HOW TO INTEREST PUPILS.* 





“It is not by doing things for the mere purpose of 
interesting pupils that interest is secured. It is rather 
by so presenting the subjects of study that they will 
enter the minds of the children and stimulate thought 
and mental activity. Picture-books, stories, games, 
sports, and all sorts of amusements—thege for the pur- 
pose of occasional variety or relief from too much strain 
may be useful; but their influence is short-lived ; they 
soon become irksome; the novelty disappears; and 
when it dawns upon a child that he is being entertained 
merely, he loses interest in the very employments which 
attracted him when they were new. These things, like 
condiments, should be used sparingly. On the other 
hand, real solid work, hard study, and the real 
business of the school will most interest and attract 
pupils, if only the subjects of study are adapted to the 
age and capacity of the child, presented in the right 
way, and given in suitable amount. It is not interesting 
to a child, and it is not profitable, to sit with little to do, 
and to look on, while the teacher does all the work for 
him—or attempts to do it all, for he cannot really do it.” 

Mr. Marble cites an example in point, in which a boy, 
by dint of mental toil, learned to demonstrate the propo- 
sition, ‘‘ The square of the hypotenuse of a right angled 
triangle 1s equal to the sum of the squares of the two 
sides.” Later he discovered a method of proof quite 
different from the first, which so surprised and delighted 
him that he sought other proofs. The surprise to which 
his teacher had led him gave a charm to the study of 
geometry that it had never had for him before. It is 
not in the study of geometry alone that such a revela- 
tion occurs under the stimulus of good teaching; in 
geography, in English grammar, in arithmetic, in his- 
tory, and even in elementary reading, the same thing is 
happening. 





* From the report of Supt. Marble, Worcester, Mass. 





UNCONSCIOUS TUITION. 





Arrangements have been made by which we are here- 
after to publish this educational classic. The following 
letter explains itself : 
Diocese or CENTRAL New YORK, 
BisHop’s RESIDENCE, SYRACUSE, JUNE 1, 1888. 
Dear Sirs: I convey to you whatever of the nature of a copy- 
right I may have in a publication titled, “ Unconscious Tuition.” 
The title seems as descriptive as anything I can suggest. 
Yours sincerely, 
F. D. HUNTINGTON, 
This valuable lecture by Bishop Huntington, made 
more valuable to teachers and reading circles by topical 
headings, will be issued at once by the publishers of the 
JOURNAL, as No. 7 of the ‘Teachers’ Manual Series.” 
It will be followed by Hoffman’s ‘‘ Kindergarten Gifts,” 
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INDUSTRIAL EXHIBIT OF THE PUBLIC 
SCHOOLS OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


With new methods of school work there has come a 
change in the relations existing between teachers and 
the parents of pupils. Since each and every child is to 
be trained and prepared to meet life most advantageously 
to himself, it becomes necessary for the home and the 
school to supplement each othe:, so that the work of the 
one shall not hinder that of the other. People must 
know the purpose and plan of the school work ; they 
need to see, not only what their children are doing now, 
but what they have done and willdo ; they need to have 
a related and complete view of the school course. The 
business of life, however, presses hard upon each and in 
the hurry of it, parents find it impossible to ferret out 
the plan of education, even while wishing most earnest- 
ly to know its true inwardness. 

Seeing and feeling the public need, the superintendent 
of schools here planned an exhibit of the industrial 
work to which the public was invited. The public went 
to examine and to judge. 

In the vast room, selected for this purpose, every 
child in Superintendent Powell’s schools—including 
both city and district—was represented. A beautiful 
great room it was, bright with the work of thousands of 
enthusiastic children. 

The order of arrangement was natural, commencing 
at the right with the normal school—the birth-place of 
teachers—and ending at the left of the entrance with 
the high school, a part of whose pupils step into the 
normal school for professional training. Occupying the 
space between these two were th: primary and grammar 
schools. 

In the normal school exhibit were displayed the 
material and processes used to teach composition, 
reading, number, geography, plants, animals, and form 
in the first four grades. Representative work of the 
practice schools was here shown. The great variety of 
material used in teaching these few subjects, forced the 
idea upon us that each fact taught must be developed 
and fastened, by throwing the same fact into number- 
less different relations. 

The form work was constructive. Forms were made 
by the children with clay, sticks and paper after which 
they were drawn ‘and ornamented—the decorations, 
themselves having been designed by the pupils. Some 
of the forms were crude, ‘tis true, though, usually, they 
were well, and often beautifully executed—but whethe 
crude or skilled the walls of that enormous hall wer 
covered with evidences of eye, and hand, and mind, and 
heart culture. Each succeeding year showed plainly 
its cwn share of growth and development. There was 
nothing strained—striking and unnatural effects were 
not aimed at. It was simply an honest exhibit of the 
real work of real children--but it was marvelous. 

Beyond the fourth grade, paper models, made and 
drawn by the pupils, took the place of the paper folding 
seen in the first four grades. 

The clay work and designs, the object and mechanical 
drawings, shown by the high school were most excel- 
lent. 

An interesting feature of the exhibit was the “ spon- 
taneous work”—an outgrowth of the work in form. 
Here were pen-wipers, cushions, mats, furniture, and 
any other articles that the interest and enthusiasm of 
the children could create. Many of them were beautiful, 
the most of them were useful. Think what a union of 
life and school work. How real the school becomes in 
its application to life. How the grind goes down be- 
fore the delight of conscious doing. 

In this ‘‘ spontaneous work” I found some clay reliefs, 
made by a boy of ten years. There were three pieces— 
an Indian’s head, a horse, and a dog—all strong and 
characteristic. As a group of people admired the work 
and wondered at its excellence, a cheery voice said, “I 
done that.” In sight of the shining eyes and flushed 
cheeks, I, for the once, forgave the English and took his 
happy face in my two hands while we all looked, “God 
love him,” and blessed an educational plan that so fos- 
ters genius and creates skill, and helps these boys and 
girls to know what they can do and how to do it. 

Near the form-work were compositions from every 
grade, showing the constructive work in English. This 
was as purely constructive as the work in form, 
and as excellent. Right seeing, correct habits of 


thought, and accurate expression, had been looked after 
from the first grade upward. 

The busy fingers of 1,900 girls had fashioned the 
daintiest of garments, which were tastefully arranged 
for inspection. The cutting of these garments applied 











the work in form, while the making of them made 
bright eyes brighter and sharper, and neat fingers 
neater. 

In one part of the large hal) a kitchen had been 
marked off by benches, and fitted up with kitchen fur- 
niture—a range, water supply, snowy tables, and shining 
ware. Within this enclosure, lessons in cooking were 
given each day. Probably no single feature of the 
exhibit elicited more approval than this. Seemingly 
unconscious of the hundreds of people observing them, 
classes of white-aproned young girls—light of foot and 
deft of hand—under the direction of a calm-eyed young 
woman, flitted here and there making delicious dishes, 
upon which they invited judgment later. 

Five hundred girls, under the guidance of trained 
teachers, are becoming intelligent on the vital question 
of foods. The training embraces something of the phil- 
osophy of food—its source, chemical composition, and 
economic value ; it shows the relative nutritive value of 
different kinds of foods, and their effect upon health 
and physical well being. 

At the table of carpentry were objects illustrating the 
entire course. The first imperfect work, work done to 
give familiarity with tools and skill in their use, was 
exhibited. Beautiful and perfect pieces testified that 
knowledge and skill had been a result of the effort. 
Tables—most admirable in make and finish—held the 
earlier work. The work in steel and iron was equally 
good. Starting with the bar of iron, the steps from the 
rude nail or spike to the beautiful patterns in steel and 
iron, show the development and success of the undertak- 
ing. Besides this, actual designing and doing in wood, 
steel, and iron, instruction is given in the properties of 
each, the adaptability of each to particular uses, with 
the commercial value. Much of the furniture of the 
cooking-schools is supplied by these workers in wood 
and iron. Drawing models for the grades and the high 
school come from them. They furnish apparatus for the 
teaching of physics to the same departments, 

The geography was complete and extensive. Maps in 
clay and sand gave relief and drainage. Products, 
beautifully mounted and accurately located, were seen 
in abundauce. Pictures without end showed occupa- 
tions, noted places and persons, flora and fauna. School- 
made apparatus made plain Nature’s mysterious cloud 
formations, and rainfall and other common manifesta- 
tions. This work was like all the rest, constructive, 
objective, philosophical. Hundreds of books of refer- 
ence supplemented the other work. 

The exhibit was held open five days, with three ses- 
sions on each day. One of these sessions was given up to 
the schoo] children, one day to teachers, and the rest of 
the time to the public. The great hall was always 
crowded. Eager listeners were always pressing around 
the teachers, stationed everywhere to explain and 
direct. 

It was a great exhibit—great in its proportions, in its 
management, and its results. Other results than that 
of an enlightened and satisfied public must be counted. 
Superintendent, parents, teachers, and pupils have been 
more strongly bound together ; the pupils have been 
stimulated and encouraged ; the teachers, by studying 
and comparing work, have been instructed arid helped. 
Industrial training, hand in hand with scholastic, is a 
great, grand success here. 
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Ir has been a tradition in educational ranks that the 
annual convention must migrate from town to town 
in the state. In some places comfort is found; but in 
too many it is discomfort. In few places are there 
ample hotel accommodations. As a rule, there is pres- 
sure and dissatisfaction. The result of it probably is, 
that but few come a second time; only those who are 
profoundly in earnest. But we want those who are not 
so. 
Now, the only proper way is tv select some place that 
is easily reached, where accommodations are ample and 
cheap; then meet there year after year. This will 
sound strange to a large number; but it is common 
sense. Brethren, select a place for your educational 
haven, this year. 

It is probable that New York State teachers, having 
determined to locate in Saratoga, will next plan to erect 
buildings for the general meeting and also for the “‘ ex- 
hibits,” that are more important than the lectures ; or 
rather that exeroplify and illustrate the lectures. There 
is no reason why the teachers of this state should not 
have a convenient building belonging to themselves ; 
they can build one without spending a cent of their own 
— They have but to say the word and it shall be 

one, 
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PROCEEDINGS 


OF THE 
National Educational Association, 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA, 


JULY 17-20, 1888. 


THE FIRST SESSION. 


The opening exercises of this association were held in 
the Mechanics’ Pavilion Tuesday evening. An audience 
of over ten thousand people crowded the spacious 
building, among which were representatives from all 
parts of this country. The vast auditorium was taste- 
fully decorated with flags and banners and from the 
stage hung a garland of evergreen and roses, woven into 
the words: “‘ California Welcomes N. E. A.” It was a 
magnificent sight. 

State Superintendent Ira C. Hoitt gave the address of 
introduction, and Governor Waterman the address of 
welcome. 

After these speeches, San Francisco responded in 
the person of Major Pond. Then followed addresses by 
City Superintendent Anderson of San Francisco, Pro- 
fessor Albert Cook of the California State University at 
Berkeley, Supt. Aaron Gove of Colorado, president of 
the association ; Professor Canfield, secretary; W. E. 
Sheldon, ex-president ; Hon. N. H. R. Dawson, U. 58. 
commissioner of educatidn, and Supt. Fred M. Campbell 
of Oakland, Cal. After this followed the chorus 
‘* Hallelujah,” from Handel and the vast audience dis 
persed to meet at 9a, m. the next day in the Grand 
Opera House. 


THE SECOND SESSION. 
WEDNESDAY, A. M. JULY 18. 
I.—PAPERS. 
LITERATURE IN COMMON SCHOOLS. 


By Horace E. Scudder, Cambridge, Mass. 
other things, Mr. Scudder said : 

“ The reading-books first in vogue fifty years ago carried for- 
ward the traditions of English literature, but by degrees a change 
took place, and they have come to reflect contemporaneous 
Americanism. In consequence of the immense addition to the 
reading population, caused by the extension of the common 
school system, there bas accumulated a vast quantity of reading 
matter, produced to satisfy the demand of unformed tastes. 
The text-books in reading have come under the same influence. 
In obedience to the law of their social and literary life, the makers 
of reading-books began to disregard English standards, and to fill 
these books with the commonplace of their own writing and that 
of those about them. They lost their sense of titerature as a 
vehicle of the spirit. Two facts signally characterize the con- 
dition of the popular mind under this regime: (1) Literature is 
relegated to the higher grades as something to be studied ; and (2) 
the newspaper is advocated as a reading-book in schools. 

If this state of things has been inevitable heretofore, it is so no 
longer. The Americanism, which has its exposition in the com- 
mon schools and in the newspaper, has within these fifty years 
past had also another and higher exposition, in that group of poets 
and idealists, who now constitute classical American literature. 
We cannot replace the Bible as the sole reading-book, but we can 
take note of those lamps which God has set in the heaven of our 
national life, and let the radiance stream from our great literature 
intu the minds of the children in our schools. I call you away 
from the cheap, commonplace, fragmentary American literature 
of our school text-books to the inspiriting, noble, luminous, and 
large-hearted American literature. 

In the order of nature, the youth must be a citizen before he 
can become naturalized in the world. Yet inthe same order there 
is an incipient, prophetic humanism before there is a conscious 
nationalism, and this earlier stage of the mind requires food of its 
own kind. That food is to be found in an adaptation of the 
literature of fable, myth, and legend which sprang from the 
childish period of the world, and had but slight limitations in 
nationality or authorship. Literature of this sort makes the 
transition from the primer to national literature. The place, 
then, of literature in our common schoo! education is in spiritual - 
izing life, letting light into the mind, inspiring and feeding the 
higher forces of human nature.” 


Among 


PRACTICAL METHODS IN TEACHING CHILDREN TO READ 
LITERATURE, 


By LeRoy Halsey, Battle Creek, Mich. 


“‘ Methods are determined largely by the productions selected 
for the reading exercise. These productions should bave certain 
characteristics. They should be literary classics, with noteworthy 
merits of style, that they may serve for the development of liter- 
ary taste and the cultivation of a good style. They should be 
instructive, giving information as to fact or principle. They 
should be interesting to children that they may arouse the enthu- 
siasm and secure, in consequence, that concentration of mind 
which is necessary to effective work. They should be carefully 
arranged in progressive order, with a gradual transition from the 
simpler to the more difficult, that they may promote intellectual 
growth. They should be, 80 far as it is possible, entire works of 
considerable length that they may tell most largely in logical 
mental training, develop the highest interest and give the best 
preparation for the actual reading of life. Reading in class 
should follow careful preparation, Good oral reading furnishes 
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the test of proper thought. The child must understand what he 
reads. The teacher should bring to bear such tests as will satisfy 
as to the pupil’s comprehension of the author’s meaning and 
wil] prove the strengtb of the preparation of the lesson. 

General reading should be under careful direction, with con- 
stant suggestions by the teacher, that the children may know 
what is best to read, and frequent tests applied by the teacher, to 
make sure that the reading is properly done. Oral and written 
reports to the teacher, and informal talks between teacher and 
pupils concerning the books read are serviceable. 

In the direction of outside reading there are three general pur- 
poses: the reading for discipline and mental growth, the reading 
for knowledge, and the reading for culture. The latter is the 
highest aspect of the subject, and, therefore, children should be 
encouraged to form libraries of their own. The fundamental 
idea in the whole work should be that the cultivation of the taste 
for good reading is, next to character building, the highest office 
of the school.” 


THE PRACTICAL VALUE IN LIFE OF A TASTE FOR GOOD 
LITERATURE. 


By Mary L. Beecher, Memphis, Tenn. 


“De Quincy divides literature into two classes—literature of 
knowledge and literature of power, and it is the latter we are 
especially to consider. Body, mind, and spirit grow by what they 
feed upon, aud books are our mental food. Let us feed our 
minds upon such books as shall help us to think deeply, act grand- 
ly, and feel nobly. Poetry, fiction, and history are not the only 
interpreters of life’s mysteries, but every branch of literature is 
full of invaluable lessons. In the development of character, which 
is larvely in our own hands, the books we read are most 
important. Let us, therefore, associate in hterature only with 
true, pure, strong personalities. We Americans are a nation of 
readers—in time we may become a nation of writers; but we 
must beware of becoming simply book-makers—an evil which 
can best be guarded against by instilling into the youthful mind 
ataste tor the best in literature. Every reading lesson, every 
spelling lesson, every history lesson. and every science lesson, by 
training the mind to careful observation of natural phenomena, 
so helpful in description, should all bear distinctly upon the de- 
velopment of a taste for good literature.” 


OUGHT YOUNG GIRLS TO READ THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS ? 
By William T. Harris, LL.D., Concord, Mass. He 


said : 

“The newspapers, even the best of them, are compelled to 
print many ceaateve acts—murders, suicides, and thefts. Many 
ersons fear contamination in this, and tear to ag the newspaper 

fore the young, especially the young girl. This is wrong. The 
girl, if she A to become the Christian woman, must be taught to 
look upon the world. If she is to be of any use in the world, she 
must reared in the open air, where she m grow stro; 
enough to breast the storms that come with maturity. She is n 
to be a Pharisee, but a Christian. She must, in her little circle, 
become ina d a missionary who does not shrink from the 
evil in the world, but who goes out and battles with it. Love, the 
bi human love, never comes to the woman who has be@n 
reared in a hot-house, and who looks upon her fellow sisters with 
indifference and hatred. She is nearer hell than the woman of 
sin. The Christian woman must be taught to hate the sin, but to 
love the sinner. How about the newspaper that brings to us 
every day a survey of the entire field of humanity? The you 
girl — _— the world ». 4 safer way ae the ; 
of the daily newspaper. e newspaper is » great evangel o 
humanity, teaching the brotherhood of us all. It teaches us to 
,ove our community, our nation. The girl or boy who grows up 
in our time will, without the ne per, certainly miss the most 
apo agency for self-knowledge, and for the knowledge of 
mankind.” 


II.—DIscussion. 
J. H. Paul, of Salt Lake City, opened the discussion. 
He said : 

“Great ideas can only be iaplenied threugh communion with the 
great English writers. He felt compelled to substitute the 
study of English classics for the ordinary reading books, and had 
found the result most satisfactory. If the object is know 
what cannot be acquired in literature—style, human passion, h 
tory, and even technical knowledge! If the curriculums were 
more limited, to mathematics and literature in 1ts broad sense, 
better results mighi be attained. The speaker hoped that a new 
series of readers would be given to the teachers, embracing the 
study of literature in its spirituality.” 


Professor D. B. Parkinson, of Carbondale, IIl., said : 


“ All studies of childhood ought to be made the outgrowth of 
the natural spirit of yet We are far from perfection in this. 
We must remember that whatever is of vital import to the nation 
is to be wrought out in the nature of the child. Reading must be 
guided so as to the child in distinguishing between right and 
wrong, to arouse his love of country, to deepen his religious feel- 
ing. These are not to be to the Sunday-school and the 
home circle, ming of their will-power must be 
taken to the school-room. Would there not be we 
among our you 1 
know that he a , which it should be his pleasure and will 
be his profit to control? The love of coun’ must be looked to. 
The Tay: dangers of unrestricted immigration can be somewhat 
null if the child of native-born and foreign-born citizens can 
be taught a profound respect for American institutions. Our 
schools must be American before all else. Religion is 
guarded by the schools. The man who leaves his school without 
a profound reverence for his Maker can never become a good citi- 
~— ao ae has pe God in his a the ye resorts to 

ynamite to t social wrongs. ng as this coun may 
be, it will yy to allow the triumph of atheism and inftaelity 
without a protest.” 


be 
Professor Soldan, of St. Louis, insisted that, in read-|! 


ing, the t spiritual world within man and above 
man is $0 be opened to the youthful contemplation far 
more than the ordinary things of this life. ical lit- 
erature should form the bulk of our reading. 

There is nothing in our land equal to the great readers 
of Germany and France, and an author is not classic 
because of his style so much as the human interest that 
moves his pen. The -— of the author is what is to be 
opened to the child. He must be taught an interest in 

, to love it. 
Professor Richards, of Washington, wanted to know 


how many of the pupils who leave our schools can read 
—can take what there is in a book tothemselves? There 
18 @ necessity for a child to understand a word when he 


sees it, and he must further see the relation of words. 
We must not too 


eral. Make hin fipailiar Sith words ana constrnctons| 


1 . less weakuess | tha’ 
peome if the child in the school were taught to | teac! 


to be | DY its pu 


Marcellus Marshall, of New Mexico, thought that 
there was enough elevating, sound literature for our 
boys and girls without placi into their hands the 
newspaper, that deals in all the blackness and low depth 
of humanity. But what is bad for our girls is bad for 
our boys also, and bad for all of ns. We must make it 
unprofitable for the scurrilous, scandal-dealing news- 
eg to exist. It is in the power of the parents to curb 

e daily press. We cannot shut out the newspaper, but 
we can at least so train our children that they will read 
only the good, leaving the bad. It is a terrible thing 
when a young girl uires a taste for vicious reading, 
and there can be no denial of the fact that the news- 
paper often serves as the first draught. 

r. Marshall was heartily applauded, and the presi- 
dent announced the session Sibourned until evening 
at eight o'clock. This closed the second general session 
of the San Francisco meeting of the N. T. A. 





THE THIRD SESSION, 


WEDNESDAY P. M., JuLy 18. 


HOW CAN SCHOOLS PREPARE LAW-ABIDING AND LAW 
RESPECTING CIT)ZENS? 


The opening paper was to have been read by the Rev. 
Charles Dana Barrows, D.D., of San Francisco, but in 
his absence the second paper, ‘‘ The Discipline Most 
Valuable to the End Above Indicated,” was read by the 
Rev. D. Brown, D.D., president of the Highland Univer- 
sity, Kansas. The essayist did not believe that the 
cause of discipline was served by keeping the pupils 
amused and interested so that rules were not necessary. 
They must be taught to do unpleasant things just 
because they are right. Submission to rules, even if not 
needed, is a grand aid to the lesson of self-sacrifice. 

Continuing the theme, Dr. Joseph Baldwin, —— 
of State Normal School, Huntsville, Texas, discussed 
the phase of what culture was most valuable to make 
the best citizen. He said: 

“For want of culture the state is burdened with many evils, 
such as the disinclination among citizens to be put up for 
office and assume responsibilities. Both the result of the observ- 
ance and the non-observance of law should be emphasized, All 
miseries, social as well as physical, follow naturally on the vio- 
lation of social and physica) laws. Obedience, then, to the law, 

hoi enforced and made.a habit, is the to the situa- 
tion—t orm of culture more particularly to be favored for the 


e 


end 
A supplemen paper by the instructor of Starr 
King was then read by proxy. The writer believed in 


“the discipline of the school” as the most effective. 
Such discipline, however, must not be guided by force 
or caprice, but by wise and thoughtful benevolence. 
Rev. George Hi Atkinson, D.D., of Portland, Or., read 
a lengthy paper, in which were discussed the objects of 
the public school system, and which claimed that good 
citizenship was the great desideratum, and that the true 


aim was not mere school learning, but to instruct our 


youth to a %~ obey, and understand our laws. 
Supt. H. 8. png of Erie, Penn., spoke briefly, 
deprecating the forcing system of education. 


Nore. —O to the great mass of material before us, we are 
paw a to condense the report of this and other sessions. Our 
will find a full reproduction in the large annual volume 

to be published. 


THE FOURTH SESSION. 
THurRsDAY A. M., JuLY 19. 


CURRENT CRITICISM OF THE PUBLIC SCHOOL SYSTEM, 
AND WHAT ANSWER. 


THE SCHOOLS FAIL TO TEACH MORALITY. 


By John W. Cook, Normal, Ill. He said: 


“The evil in the schools 1s that ee taught more to 
value the talent of acquiring money the principles of 
honesty. There is a great deal of dishonesty abroad. Political 
a oy are bought and sold cpeaty ; Chase is a great deal of dis- 

y in mercantile affairs, and sad of men flee- 
ing across our northern border to join the American colony in 
Canada is too frequent. The school is utte failing to dis- 
charge its duty to society. Statistics show 
i The rds of criminals show that 
had an EH training. The religious bod : 
charge that schools have only cultivated the intellectual fac- 
ulties, and that they turn into the world men and women who are 
unfitted for the battle of the world. They make the c that 
the school is guilty of im iting in the mind of the boy idea 
t money- ng oO e 
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She said that in order to ascertain the truth of the 
criticism of the public schools, she had sent out 350 cir- 





before you plunge him into the grand gulfs of literature. 


Dear Sir: One cuuene entiation. on the public schools is that 


bf fail to give reasonal of subjects studied. 
If you think the criticism just, please state: Why you think so; 
Causes ; edies. 


; rem 
Tf you regard this criticism as unjust, please give your reasons. 
Of the 350 copies, 250 were sent to people. engaged in 

educational work, and 100 to business men. Fifty per 

cent. of the circulars sent to educators were unanswered, 

20 per cent. were apologies for not expressing an 

opinion, and 30 per cent. were more or less satisfactory 

answers to the questions. 

Thirty-nine per cent. of these writers think the criti- 
cism partly just ; and 25 per cent. wholly just. They say 
—First, that their own experience, and that of the per- 
sons in whom they have the greatest confidence, has 
shown that public school graduates as a class are not 
able to use their knowledge of particular subjects, and 
are not in possession of a power that enables them “to 
lay hold upon the things that come to them in life.” 
Second—That superintendents, on looking over the 
schools, are dissatisfied with the results. Third—That 
college professors complain of secondary schools and 
high school instructors of grammar schools ; that teach- 
ers in grammar schools find grievous short-comings in 
the work done in grades below their own, and that 
teachers in all public schools, after working with chil- 
dren for months, find them “helpless and confused, 
inaccurate and inelegant in the spoken and written 
word, rarely and carelessly applying fundamental prin- 
ciples.” 

UNJUST CRITICISM. 

Thirty-six per cent. of those sending answers think 
the criticism entirely unjust. They say: First—That 
young people, the majority of whom have been trained 
in public schools, are coming forward very prominently 
in all walks of life. Second—That the public schools 
are constantly improving, and even now are generally 
conceded to be better than private schools. Third—That 
those persons whose opinions are most reliable declare it 
to be unjust. Fourth—That adverse criticism comes 
from those who do not believe in the education of the 
masses ; or who are connected with private schools, and 
hope to increase their patronage by finding fault with 
the public school ; or who expect the schools to do that 
which the child’s immaturity makes impossible, or that 
which is undesirable, as in the case of a father who 
wishes his son fitted for a particular vocation ; or those 
who base their opinions on isolated facts, as the igno- 
rance of a dull child. Fifth—That ‘“‘the perfection of 
the system makes superficial work impossible, applicants 
for positions being examined, and only those qualified 
being accepted, and constant supervision keeping those 
who have been appointed from falling into careless 
habits. Pupils, too, are tested at each step to assure 
mastery of subjects studied.” 


OPINIONS WORTHY OF NOTICE, 


The above opinions are those of men well qualified to 
speak on educational matters, and after a careful con- 
sideration of them the writer concludes that the public 
schools do not ‘*‘ give reasonable mastery of subjects 
studied.” The consideration of the causes assigned, 
therefore, becomes an important matter. These fall 
under seven heads—First, important school laws (2 per 
cent.) ; second, influences which prevent some of the 
best teachers from securing places (5 per cent.) ; third, 
meagre financial support (13 per cent.); fourth, poor 
supervision (11 per cent.); fifth, insufficient time (8 per 
cent.) ; sixth, an improper course (28 per cent.) ; seventh, 
defective preparation on the part of teachers (33 per 
cent). 

One-half of Miss Martin’s paper was devoted to a con- 
sideration of the above causes. Most of them, she said, 
seem té be valid. Defective preparation on the part of 
teachers is thought to be the fundamental cause of 
unsatisfactory results. The fact that the teacher is not 
an investigator in the subject he teaches, or in psy- 
chology, is the particular defect of his preparation. 


THE SCHOOLS FAIL TO GIVE A PROPER PREPARATION 
FOR ACTIVE LIFE. 


By John P. Irish, San Francisco, Cal. He said: 


“A fair discussion of the subject exacts that the require- 
ments of the schools should be measured before the delinquen- 
cies can be discussed. What becomes of the public school boy 
when he is sent out into life? He is lost. The product of Ameri- 
ean schools is not to be found among the industries of the land. 
The American man who was the American boy is not to be found, 
not even in the criminal operations of the country. The boy must 
be ta it to become a man able to take part in the close compe 


tition, hand-to-hand struggles of life, the struggles of which 
are becoming harder and harder. The boy who is graduated from 
the public and seeks to enter one of the skilled trades finds 


ld which says to him, * No, 
sir; you shall not enter here.’ ese are the men who have never 
sat in an American school-room. The boy cannot enter, he is too 


weak. But we cannot have an apprenticeship for our boys. We 
must make of our schools a training-ground for our skilled 
then give him a courage, a manhood that will force 
himself into the heritage of his yon <> all comers. This 
is much to expect of the public schools, perhaps too much. But 
whatever you make of your boys, try to make them men.” 
W. E. Sheldon, of Boston, said : 
“ No system of public instruction has yet been devised that fully 
meets the demands of every special contingency in life; but the 


American school system should adapt itself to all the reasonable 
requirements of the individual pupils. We value thorough train- 
ing 1n the elemen' branches and agree that such instruction is 
essential in a system of — schools. Every business man 
should be able to add, subtract, multiply, and divide, but the 
greatest skill in these operations of business arithmetic can never 
alone form the basis of actual success in a comprebensive business 
for outside of accountants and clerks a facility in these 
has no special value. 


ELEMENTARY EDUCATION. 


The real value of elementary studies consists in the means they 
habits of thought which will develop and 
broaden the mind for a wider range of the duties of life. Our 
conviction is that one-half of the school period, from six to 
years of age, would be a fair estimate of the time that 
should be devoted to strictly technical, abstract work in the ele- 
mentary branches. Tae remaining portion of the time would be 
more profitably spent, in our judgment, in the study of language, 
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literature history, natural science, and other topics that would 
give information that would be available in life, and at 
the same time secure the discipline and culture a ining 
toa well-cultured mind. We must, in ing, call mtion tc 
music as a most important means of physical, mental, and moral 
culture. The influence which music has always exerted gives it 
prominence as a branch of common education that demands more 
general attention. It should be commenced in childhood and 
continued through the entire course of school training.” 

Mr. Sheldon during his remarks made an attack on 
St. Louis which was aimed especially at Dr. Louis Sol- 
dan, who was sitting on the stage immediately behind 
him, 

THE DISCUSSION. 


The discussion was opened by Dr. Thomas J. Morgan, 
of Providence, R. I., who said : 


* Any criticism of the schools should not be upon the teachers 
alone, nor the system alone. but should include the rents, 
trustees, and the community. The teachers, morally and intellec- 
tually, are above the average of the community. Com a 
gathering of teachers with gatherings of men and women who ad- 
minister other public trusts—common councils, | 
papers, corporations, poli'ical gatherings. If t 
etter, why does it bappen that those who receive their teaching 
do not improve? The speaker contends that they do. The destruc- 
tion of the public school system means the downfall! of our civili- 
zation, of our liberties—a return to the horrors of the Middle 
Ages.” 

Dr. Morgan was especially severe in his remarks upon 
the attitude of the Catholics toward the public school 
system of this country. 


Ira Moore, principal of the State Normal School, of 
Los Angeles, said : 

“It is true that the schools are criticized, and that the 
criticism is just, is also true, If there were no need for 
criticism there would be no need for an ambition to excel, and 
then there would be a dead level of perfection which is as 
bad as a dead level of mediocrity. Let us be thankful 
that there is criticism, and let us rejoice that much of this 
criticism 1s unjust, mene ignorant people who do not know 
much of the subject they talk upon. And some of these people 
forget that there is no institution which is perfect. 

The question is, is our work as good as that of the other callings, 
such as the medical and religious professions? The preacher prac- 
tices a calling which is drawn from the intelligences of the dark 
ayes. Now we do not look upon the preacher as inspired, but still he 
talks, in an authorutative manner. - The epvecten doses out 
and plaaters and one-half the time he would give no medicine only 
he is expected to earn his salary. Let him who loves shortness of 
days employ many physicians. Take the law. It is better to 
take the trespass on one’s property than to seek the law which 
will take the whole property. * What is the use of going to law?’ 
he said; ‘I have such a man fined for hurting me, and the fine 
does not go to me, but to the state. I have seen the criminal go 
free on bail, while the innocent victim lay in jail. Lawlessness 
abounds that justiee may be done.’ 

Teaching may not be fitted to the age. There are men who 
value Greek roots above all the products of the soil. There are 
some hammering upon the mind to the neglect of the body. 
Despite of all these drawbacks, the great body of teachers are 
fully alive to the exigencies of the age. Let us take no pessi- 
mistic view of tife. All professions are falling into line, but the 
palm must be conceded to the educationa! profession.” 

Jerome Allen, editor of the ScHooL JoURNAL, New 
York, followed with a few remarks, which, he said. 
were necessarily brief, owing to the fact that the San 
Franeisco climate had a grip on his vocal organs ever 
since his arrival here. e told several amusing anec- 
dotes to illustrate in what manner the idea had ome 
prevalent that the public schools were wholly inefficient, 
and opposed the policy of making them schools for 
turning out trained ‘blacksmiths, carpenters, etc. This 
speaker believed, however, that the American schools 
were running the grading system into the ground and 
bringing the bright and dull pupils to the same level. 
If the public schools were to be pulled down those who 
destroyed them must put in their place something as 
good or better. But the American public school was 
here to stay and to develop the citizens and the senti- 
ment that was to save the county in the great crisis— 
not mentioned—that is fast approaching. 

Mr. Soldan of St. Louis began to speak, when Presi- 
dent Gove said the session would be closed at. 12:30 
o'clock. ‘‘ Thank you for the reminder,” said Mr. Sol- 
dan. Then Mr. Sol said the subject of the discussion 
had taken a personal turn, and that, though he felt this 
was the case, yet he would not answer it in this spirit. 
Mr. Sheldon had referred to the St. Louis schools as 
having ‘‘ drilled too much, and that 70 per cent of the 
time was devoted to drill.” He wanted Mr. Sheldon to 
explain away this charge, for he was not guilty of this, 
and he felt as if he were being scolded for a fault that 
was not his. 

Mr. Sheldon explained that he meant it as a compli- 
ment to that city ; in other cities the percentage rises as 
high as 90. 

apt. F. M. Campbell, of Oakland, thought that all 
the burdens of society are laid upon the broad shoulders 
of the public school. The doctor, if men are sick, calls 
upon the public school ; the farmer if the bugs destroy 
his plants, wants the children to learn to be expert far- 
mers. The speaker thought that a too free discussion of 
the faults of the public schools could not result in the 
good anticipated. 

At this point a voice was heard from the family cir- 
cle, ‘‘ Mr. President.” 

‘** Your name,” shouted the presiding officer, 

‘*Jones, of Oakland.” was the reply, which raised a 
general laugh. 

Mr. Jones took exception to the remark of Mr. hish 
that the proprietor of a ship-yard, printing office, or iron 
works cannot have his own son learn the trade. 
‘* Wherein, then, is the courage failing? In the boy? 
No; in the man; the father. And so it is with the boys 
who have left our schools. They are to be found in the 
places prepared for them by their fathers. We must 
not forget that the parents, after all, have something to 
say regarding the disposition of their children. If they 
are not to be found in the trades it is much the fault of 
those who rear them.” 





FIFTH SESSION. 
PRACTICAL EDUCATION. 





treated the subject from a ‘‘ psychological view.” He 

ke of the being to be educated, the American boy, 
defined the aim of education as the development ot 
knowledge, feeling, and willing, and argued that the 
mental powers are self-dependent and so interact that 
the wailibeon of one is enhanced by the symmetrical 
training and development of all. He thought that the 
highest use of studies is to develop the mental powers, 
and that education aims at more t mere knowledge. 
He claimed an epee education is practical in that 
it may be applied in many ways, that the popular de- 
mands are really demands for special education before 
the mind is sufficiently prea wack je on! the purely prac- 
tical dwarfs the higher growth of man, and that to cul- 
tivate the ideal is an essential part of education. 

Supt. R. K. Buehrle, of Lancaster, Pa., followed with 
a paper upon the “ Popular Craze,” in which he dis- 
cussed the demand made of an education for a living. 
He thought the possession of material wealth inimical 
to creative ability in art or to moral power in life, and 
that man’s bodily structure proclaims the superiority of 
the mental powers over the physical. He said that 
man’s happiness depends not on the abundance of the 
things he has, but on what he is, and that his education 
should lead not only to creation but also to preservation. 
The great problems still remaining and now pressing for 
solution are social and moral, such as marriage, amuse- 
ment, art and literature, and political, as the distribu- 
tion of capital, the abolition of monopoly, political free- 
dom , and personal liberty 

Supt. J. M. Greenwood, of Kansas City, read an able 
paper, entitled ‘‘ Where Should General Education End 
cae Special Education Begin?” Hesaid: ‘‘ This sub- 
ject is 2800 miles long, is composed of thirty-eight states, 
eight territories, including Alaska, the District of Col- 
nmbia, and the Indian Territory. Its superficial area is 
r+ pe uare es bay pr fone vied Ree om 
000 e.” Thes er dwelt at length upon the pro 
rein pS relation of the state to education. He stated 
that, “‘One of the most important questions pertaining 


pills| to education that can come before the American people 


is that of state help as opposed to self help. There are 
two theories, at once antagonistic in their tendencies as 
well as in their effects. If a mancan’t get along by 
himself, then the state, so it is held, must interfere and 
legislate for him. If a boy is to learn a trade, the state 
is to furnish the tools, workshop, and material. He be- 


longs tothe state, and the state belongs to him, in so far gra 


as it shall supply him with food, shelter, clothing, educa- 
tion, and occupation. Since the state must not discrim- 
inate, it must do for all what it would do for the one. In 
its justice it must give each one the same opportunity, 
and it assumes that each one has the same talent for 
learning any trade, science, art, or handicraft. It as- 
sumes political, intellectual, and industrial equality 
among all classes. As a matter of fact, men may be 
poses Mol the law, but industrially and intellectually 
there are the very widest differences. The theory that 
the individual must rely on the state for help is antagon- 
istic to the free activity of a nation. Self-help and self- 
dependence lead to activity in production and healthy 
exertion. State help weakens individual energy, and 
teaches one to depend on outside power. It takes away 
the motive for self-exertion, and leaves the individual 
listless, inactive, and dependent.” 

The discussion was opened by Miss Josephine Locke, 
of St. Louis, who spoke ably in behalf of technical edu- 
cation and the manual training school, and claimed that 
the end was not production alone, but that ethical and 
moral culture came from the training, that it was recog- 
nized by the great lawgiver Moses, and that the Savior 
worked for years at the carpenter’s bench. 





SIXTH SESSION. 
JULY 20, A.M. 
THE RELATION OF THE STATE TO SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


John Swett, principal of the Girls’ High and Normal P 


schools, San Francisco, read the first paper on this sub- 
ject, entitled ‘‘ The General Function of the State in 
uch Matters,” of which the following is a condensa- 
tion : 

A historical glance at the evoiution of school laws 
shows that the general principle may be roughly stated 
as follows : 

The scope of state school law may be roughly stated 
to consist of whatever the people have chosen to make 
it in order to meet the evident needs of schools at dif- 
ferent periods of development. 

I. As to School Appliances—({1) Originally pupils 
bought their own minor school supplies. (2) Such sup- 
plies first furnished free in incorporated cities. (3) De- 
velopment illustrated by the growth of law in Califor- 
nia. (4) The general tendency in all states toward free 


er 
. As to School Text-Books—The original unit for 
the adoption of school text-books was the school dis- 
trict or the incorporated city. This was succeeded by 
town or county uniformity. (1) Illustrated by the de- 
velopment of laws in California from district to state 
uniformity. (2) State publication of books in Califor- 
nia ; its success or failure not yet determined. (3%) State 
uniformity in general a dangerous assumption of 
wer. 
POT. As to Free Text-Books—Until within the last ten 
years text-books were seldom furnished free. 
tions—The city of New York has su) 
since 1806, and Philadelphia since 1818. Progress— 
Massachusetts in 1884, bo a compulsory state law 
requiring free books in all the schools of the state. The 
tendency of evolution is toward free books. Summary 
of our whole country shows that the general 


Star - —A survey 
James_H. Baker, principal of the Denver High Svhool, | tendency of public opmion is toward free supplies, free 





text-books, and toward city, town, or county uniform- 
ity, with the exception of a few sporadic cases of state 


uniformity. 
Supt. R. W. Stevenson, Ph.D., Columbus, O, said : 


“The state should make it not only ible but easy for the 
poorest to obtain a common school education, but it would be 
unwise for the state to assume the whole expense and responsi - 
bility. Both state and individual are deeply interested; there- 
fore the expense and nsibility should be shared by each. All 
legislation that relieves the family of burdens it is able to carry, 
by reasonable efforts, offers a premium for and imposes 
upon the industrious. For one to be indifferent concerning the 

ucation of his offsp is culpable ; to be insensible to respon- 
sibility for their education is inhuman; and for a state to en- 
courage either, is dangerous. Since the individual receives per- 
sonal benefit, the state should require the taxpayer and non- 
taxpayer to do for themselves, and on their own account, what is 
reasonable to secure a common school education. For the state, 
therefore, to require those attending the public schools to pur- 
chase text-books and such sup; as are deemed necessary, is 
reasonable. It is a small part of the cost of educat»on, and hardly 
sufficient to remind the family that with the family rests an obli- 
gation. In a misapprehension of what is meant by free schools in 
a free state, in a misintre; n of the relation of the state to 
the people, often in ignorance and in a desire for 
dice against so called mono) in the jealousy of the people for 
the rich, the widespread and indignant opbery ainst the pub- 
lishers of school books has had its origin. Most of the arguments 


against the public school system contain this one charge, the rob- 
bery of the people by a great school-book monopoly, aided and 
abetted by corrupt school boards, superintendents, and teachers.” 
Boards of education in Massachusetts furnish text- 
books and supplies free. They are loaned to the chil- 
dren. Itis the pride of this state to be in advance of 
all her sister states. She is nothing if not radical. The 
children are being trained to buy nothing that they can 
borrow. A Massachasetts man stopped with an Ohio 
friend. In the chamber in which he slept was a Bible. 
When he had gone his Ohio host discovered he had bor- 
rowed the Bible. Everybody in Massachusetts loans 
what he has and borrows what he has not. Books in 
this state are like children—well enough to have around, 
but not profitable toown. Education isa good thing, 
but not worth personal effort and sacrifice. Mr. Lowell 
tells us that ‘‘there is one thing better than a cheap 
book, and that is a book honestly come by.” The sys- 
tem of free text-books is said to work admirably. How 
could it be otherwise? It is quite natural to take all 
we can get; every one is a if not grateful, to get 
something for nothing. hen the sons and daughters 
of Massachusetts come to this land of sunshine and 
flowers they will expect to borrow your orange groves, 
pes, ranches, and gold mines. The principle underly- 
ing free-text books is wrong and must result in evil. 
That government is best which gives the people the 
— and opportunity to do the most for themselves. 
here can be no co-operation without co-interest. The 
state that supplies those wants of its people which by 
common industry and economy they can supply for 
themselves, encourages idleness and dependence. The 
people are less inclined to pay for teaching power than 
for text-bocks. The state should therefore increase it 
expenditure for teaching talent and qualifications, and 
o upon the shoulders of the people the burden of text- 
ks. What is most needed are smaller text-books 
and larger brains. If the people will bear heavier taxes 
for school purposes, let the money be spent for better 
teachers and not for text-books. 


STATE PUBLICATION A GREAT MISTAKE. 


Supt. Albert P. Marble, Worcester, Mass., was asked : 
‘If there should be uniformity, should it be (a) by state 
contract, (b) by state publication, or (c) by state decree?” 

He argued that the supplying of text-books to schools 
suggested extreme competition and suggested monopo- 
lies, just as supplying shoes or any other article would. 
Public officers and legislators were not perhaps the best 
mediums for choosing text-books. Tutors should have 
some voice in the matter. The better way would be to 
allow state superintendents in the employ of the boards 
of education to select the books, and & this plan possi- 
bly corruption might be averted. 

State publication of text-books was a h 
different conditions of schools required different text- 
books. The state may as well undertake to suit its peo- 
le in the matter of poetry and establish workshops for 
its manufacture. He was convinced that the cost of the 
books if produced by the state would be greater to the 
state than if the schools were supplied by private con- 
tract, and that inferior books would result. 

Mr. Marb.e remarked that he would have wished to 
have secured imens of the California text-books to 
take home with him, but found it impossible to do so 
unless he stole them or obtained them surreptitiously. 
The state laws which surrounded the books, he said, 
seemed as impregnable as the rocks in which the golden 
wealth of California was imbedded. 


DISCUSSION. 


L. S. Cornell, superintendent of instruction, Den- 
ver, Col., condemned the idea of the publication of 
text-books by states for several reasons. He did not 
think the purpose of economy could be served even. 
Text-books must grow. They need revision often and 
the probabilities would be that text-books compiled by 
the state would, on the score of the expense of havin 
them revised, retain through the years their origina 
imperfections. 

niformity of text-books could not advantageously be 
maintained, as communities differ individually, and 
what suited one would not suit another. Too much 
uniformity would consequently mean uniform medi- 
ocrity. 

To sum up the reader’s paper, he urged first that the 
selection of text-books should be left to local educational 
bodies ; second, that when text-books were adopted 
they should be retained say four or five years, and third, 
that books should be owned by the schools and furnished 
free to the pupils. 

E. E. High » LL. 
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text-books in states would support corruption, and that 
the establishment of state shops and machi for the 
manufacture of books would cripple the inventive us 
of those who were best ada to the compi of 
text-books. The theory was grotesque in his opinion, 
and he thought it would ill-become a state to force its 
wares upon teachers and children. 

Homer B. Sprague, Ph. D., president of the University 
of North Dakota, considered that the paper read by R. 
W. Stevenson was strong, but wrong. e state had a 
right to instruct its people in everything, even to patriot- 
ism, and the school was the medium for this. If any 
parents could not afford to purchase books, why should 
their children be branded as school paupers, especially 
when the laws compelled such parents to send their 
children to school? 

He also took exception to the remarks of Mr. Steven- 
son concerning the borrowing tactics of Massachusetts. 
The people of that section may borrow Bibles, but they 
return them, whereas in Ohio he had a religious work, 
entitled ‘‘ Life of Jesus,” stolen from him. He did not 
connect the theft with the school system in Ohio, and 
thought it might probably be a case of piety run mad. 

Massachusetts was the first to establish free normal 
schools, free art schools, and libraries and schools. 
Massachusetts claimed such eminent literary men as 
Longfellow, Lowell, Whittier, Emerson, and many others. 
She has some of the grandest educational establishments 
in the world, and it is her boast that she has made all 
her schools absolutely free. 





SEVENTH SESSION. 
JULY 20, P.M. 
THE DELSARTE SYSTEM. 


By Mrs. Edna Snell Poulson. 


Mrs. Poulson said that the system was designed to 
render the human body not only strong, lithe, and active, 
but graceful. The advantages of the system, she said, 
were superior to any system looking towards the physi- 
cal improvement of man. The muscles of man are 
usually rigid and the Delsartean system is designed to 
render them supple, thus giving the frame an easy car- 
riage. In Southern Europe, where the system is prac- 
ticed, the people are marvels of willowy grace and 
physical beauty. The decrease of American vitality is 
due to the lack of attention paid to the body. Too much 
attention is being paid to the brain and not enough to 
the body. Without a body in good working order the 
brain is incapable of doing good work. The Delsarte 
system teaches how to release each muscle at will, thus 
giving the body rest, consequently grace. Certain _ 
tures of the body are the results of mind action. Ges- 
tures are but words, and attitudes but sentiment. A 
brutalized mind is almost invariably inclosed in a body 
which bears a greater semblance to an animal of the 
lower order than it does to a human being of refined 
and noble instincts. The system advocated by the 
speaker was intended to remove defects in men and 
render them superior beings. 

At the close of Mrs. Poulson’s remarks, seven pupils 
practically explained the principles as expounded by the 
speaker. Each of the ladies was atti in a Roman 
tunic, and for ten minutes all performed in pores uni- 
son a series of arm movements accompanied by a grace- 
ful swaying of the body. Every emotion of the human 
mind was represented in a symbolic attitude—fear, joy‘ 
expectation, supplication, defiance, sadness, reproof, 
scorn, indignation, praise—the whole ending with an 
allegorical representation of California’s coat-of-arms. 
The exhibition was rapturously applauded. . 


HOW A MUTUAL AID SOCIETY WORKS. 


By Miss Nettie E. Owens. 


The San Francisco society was organized in 1873 for 
the purpose of aiding teachers who, by reason of illness 
or calamity of some kind, found assistance a necessity. 
The history of the society, its aims and work of the past, 
was thoroughly explained. In fifteen years the society 
has secured $10,000 for the treasury. One of its money- 
making institutions is a picnic, lecture, and concert 
bureau. The success of the society has been due, first, 
to the appreciation of the city of San Francisco, and, 
second, to the labors of an efficient managing board. 
The organization had on various occasions been the 
beneficiary of theatrical managers and lecturers, the 
proceeds of which went to swell the funds in the 
treasury. At the present time the society has $8,600 
invested in good securities; and numbers among its 
members 25 per cent of the teachers of San Francisco. 


THE TRUE AMERICAN IDEA OF LABOR. 


By N. W. Ackly of R. I. 

He said capital and labor were united rather than 
isolated one from the other. Their interests are rec:pro- 
cal; the production of property is a means, not an end. 
Labor is intended for the worker in order that he ma 
enjoy life. Labor and activity are coincident with 
intellectual recreation. Man should be measured socially 
by his desires. As labor is the soul of society, so is the 
laborer the soul of the advancement of pee A Lofty 
greatness is reached by man when he realizes t he is 
useful in some field of action. Society can only be 

in the ing of its resources. e antagonism 
of labor and capital will be removed if things be 


viewed from the standpoint of nature and the true 
American idea of equ 4 
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in life, and that is a true American idea. The labor 

roblem is political in its nature, and therefore allied to 
higher education. Mr. Howison’s address was thought- 
fully delivered and favorably received. 

President Gove, the retiring officer, made an address 
in which he paid a glowing tribute to the hospitalities 
of the le of San Francisco. The president elect, 
Albert P. Marble, was presented with the gavel of office 
by Mr. Gove, who made a happy speech, which was 
warmly applauded. The benediction was then pro- 
nounced by Professor Fairchild, of Kansas, and the 
great convention adjourned until the next annual meet- 
ing at Nashville, Tenn. 

hus closed the general sessions of the National Educa- 
tional Association for the year 1888. These p ings 
by no means represent the labor of the association. The 
nine section meetings of the various departments were 
well attended and a great deal of valuable work was 
done in them. An outline of this work we expect to 
os next week. Our readers will find in these 
ood for a week’s study under the trees or by the sea-side. 


PENNSYLVANIA STATE TEACHERS’ 
ATION. 
SCRANTON, JULY 4-6. 





ASSOCI- 





After addresses of welcome by Mayor Ripple of 
Seranton; Mr. F. L. Wormser, of the Scranton School 
Board, and Mr. J. A. Price, State Supt. Higbee re- 
sponded. Among other things he said: An uneducated 
man is uncivilized. The education and culture of the 
people is at the very base of our industries. How, had 
not the school-master not been abroad, could we have 
bridged our rivers, sunk our shafts into our mines or sent 
the cars winding through our hills and mountains? The 
uneducated mind has no power to do this. It knows no 
compass or theodolite, no metry or trigonometry or 
calculus. It has no vision of earth’s thousand subtile 
forces which mind subdues for the use of man. 

It lives in flesh alone, and the tomahawk, and bow, 
and canoe, and wigwam with its patch of maize, are 
quite enough to satisfy its wants. 


FREE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Hon. J. P. Wickersham, Lancaster. 
favor of a system of free text-books were : 
increases the attendance at school. 
class distinctions. 
Fourth—It secures better organization. 
the cost of books. 


WORK OF THE PRIMARY SCHOOL. 


Miss E. M. Read, Reading. The periods of school 
life are classified. by Dr. White as the presentative, the 
transitory, and the scientific. These phases of scholar- 
ship. however, are not to be considered as separate and 
distinct, but rather a continuation, the scientific being 
the natural and normal growth of the presentative. 
Without the proper cultivation of the first phase, the 
last is not to be attained with the best results. The first 
and most important faculty to be cultivated is attention, 
without which little of permanent value can be achieved. 
The second essential in the well developed pupil is a 
en mare purpose which should be inculcated S the 

acher. 


His arguments in 
First—It 
Second—It removes 
Third—It varies the instruction. 
Fifth—It lessens 


THE AMERICAN UNIVERSITY. 


Professor John W. Hesson, Pennsylvania State 
College.—The character of the university is determined 
by social, political, and industrial conditions, hence the 
American university varies from all others. But not- 
withstanding this, we have no distinctive type of univer- 
sity emphatically our own. Our modes of education in 
college are borrowed. 

‘‘ What can the common schools do for the univer- 
sity?” The common school and the university are 
mutually influenced and conditioned. The common school 
should make a prime object of educating its pupils 
thoroughly in the rudiments of learning, as it will thus 
become a higher factor in the after success of its charge. 

‘** What can the university do for the common school ?” 
The university can accomplish much in this direction by 
establishing a chair of agogics, and this is not neces- 
sarily advocating an institution which encroaches on the 
domain of the normal school. We need more college 
graduates who shall act as educators, and not as 
teachers. There is a lack of public appreciation of the 
teacher’s profession. The law, the ministry, and medi- 
cine have long since come to be recognized distinctly as 
Pe amare because they have been fostered and digni- 

ed by the university. Let pedagogy receive the same 
sanction, and the time is not far distant when it will be 
raised to its true dignity and position. 
THE BEAUTIFUL AS AN EDUCATIONAL FACTOR. 

Dr. Edward Brooks, Philadelphia.—The permeating 
influences of the beautiful make a vast difference in the 
tastes and feelings of man or woman ; their effects work 
their way to the growing soul, shape and color the ten- 
dencies of mankind, and stamp the civilization of the 
government. The beautiful is a factor in education, as 
it provides a pleasure ; for the race is molded much by 
its pastimes. The esthetic sense lifts the soul to a 
purer en es of thought and power, and cultivates 
morality. uty is the pilot of the — soul. Phy- 
sical and artifici ings may be made the means 
of so educating the yo student, that even though 
nothing in the way of religion should be taught, such a 
salutary effect could be wrought that jails and peniten- 
tiaries would become a useless appendage to good gov- 
ernment. 

THE DUTY OF THE HIGH SCHOOL TO SUPPORT THE 

COLLEGE. 
Dr, W, T, Harris, Concord, Mass,—The system of 





study in the common school does not suffice for a basis 


of education in the higher institutions of learning, nor 
for an engagement by the high school graduate in a 
business sphere. Public opinion needs to be enlightened 
to a modification of the common school curriculum. 
Those who direct the higher spheres of learning, are 
those who should and do know the proper studies to be 
pe by the seeker after knowledge, and as these 

ve pointed out a rugged path to follow, it is the duty 
of the proper authorities to contribute their assistance 
to enable as many as possible to reach this path. This 
can best be accomplished by advancing the grades of 
the public high school. 

The college stands in the same relation to the high 
school that the high school does to the grammar depart- 
ment of education. But that the high school graduate 
should have his faculties more thoroughly trained is 
of the utmost importance, inasmuch as his life at the 
end of the common school course is apt to be at a period 
where he is disposed to sophistry and superficial 
thought. He is also at that age when free and inde- 
pendent thought begins, and this, unless properly con- 
trolled, is apt to induce a self-opinionated nature, not 
conductive to the highest success in life. 


HEREDITY AND EDUCATION. 


Dr. J. H. Harris, Prin. Keystone Academy, Factory- 
ville.—Each age transmits certain traits of its character 
to a succeeding period, and the innate tendencies of the 
child determine the nature of his career, inasmuch as 
they incline his pursuits to specific courses of learning. 
Ferguson did not become an astronomer by studying the 
stars, but studied the stars because he was an astrono- 
mer. Mozart composed pieces of melody before he was 
six years of age simply because he inherited the ability 
to do so. creates a great man for every great cc- 
casion, but he works the result in his own miraculous 
ways, planting the germ ages before, and bringing it to 
maturity at the proper time. Again, knowledge is not 
a matter of memory but of character. Energy, persis- 
tence and mastery of the will determine the character 
of mental acquisitions, and what we reject or assimilate 
depends on what we are. But though the law of hered- 
ity is potent, it is not irresistible, and the chief function 
of the educator is to discover the tendency of each 
mind, stimulate it and nourish it along the proper line 
of study. 

DISCUSSION. 


Supt. M. G. Brumbaugh, Huntingdon.—The scheme 
of intellectual development comprehends an internal as 
well as an external factor—intuitive as well as empirical 
knowledge. The modes of sensibility, assimilation, etc., 
are modified by ancestral circumstances. There are two 
factors, however, which exert a salutary influence and 
limit the scope of heredity. The first is the tendency to 
imitation, but the more direct and potently antagonistic 
factor is the personality of the soul, sometimes recog- 
nized as the spontaneity of the will, a persistent, con- 
tinuous force which, educationally utilized, may lead to 
a discovery or cultivation of habits that develop a suc- 
cessful pursuit in life. If heredity were a blind, impel- 
ling force, from which no escape was possible, education 
would be superfluous, but the schoolmaster has it in his 
power to say what traits of the parent shall continue in 
the child. Let educators understand their duty and 
study human nature as developed in heredity, that the 
best possible results may be obtained. 

Dr. Horn.—With the older psychologists he claimed 
that nothing hereditary exists in our natures, either 
physically, intellectually, or morally. We are what we 
make ourselves or what our educational influences make 
us. 

Dr. Brooks.—I believe that there exists a profound 
truth in the law of heredity. Our nature, evolution, or 
the Divine hand has made us different. The Chinese 
have not the faculty of supreme education. I am not 
the product of my teacher alone but the age in which | 
live. The child inherits certain peculiarities, certain 
idiosyncrasies which affect his education. The teacher 
comes with his magic wand and brings to life the poten- 
tialities which may lie dormant. The man is made a 
philosopher who might be a mere clod or clodhopper. 
The child with his plasticity is like a piece of clay, to be 
molded at will, and though at birth he is imbued with 
certain ancestral traits, these are not a barrier to his 
progress in any direction. 


EDUCATION v8. CRIME. 


Supt. Joseph 8. Walton, Chester.—Crime is a product, 
a result caused by an unbalanced functional activity. 
We may educate, we may impart knowledge, but unless 
we inculcate virtue we are simply starving one nature 
while we feed another, thus creating an abnormal de- 
velopment and insuring no safeguard against criminal 
Meee ener 
THE TEACHER'S TENURE OF OFFICE. 

is so discouraging to a teacher as the uncer- 
ition. There are four grounds on which 
the dismissal of a teacher is justified—incompetency, 
negligence, cruelty, or immorality. The feverish excite- 
ment into which the school teacher of the United States 
is annually thrown by reason of his precarious appoint- 
ment, impairs his usefulness and endangers the best 
interest of the pupil. Again, through negligence or 
lack of courage on the prrt of the proper authorities, 
incompetency is often retained in the school-room. 
What the teachers want is a civil service act that they 
may demonstrate that rotation in school is as detrimental 
as rotation in office. 

THE ADVANTAGES OF ESTABLISHING INDUSTRIAL 
SCHOOLS, 


Grand Master Workman Powderly, of Scranton, said: 
‘Industrial schools should be established, not with 


Nothin 
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the ultimate object of making the pupil a tradesman, an 
artisan, or a laborer, but with the intention of keeping 
him abreast of the spirit of the times, as well as training 
his perceptions. The hand should be trained as well as 
the head and the heart. By so educating the student 
we open a new vista before him. The establishment of 
training schools is becoming an absolute necessity.” 





AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF INSTRUCTION, 
FIFTY-NINTH ANNUAL MEETING. 





This association met at Newport, R. I., July 9, and 
closed its session July 13;-J. Milton Hall, of Provi- 
dence, was president, and R. G. Huling, of New Bedford, 
secretary. The following subjects comprised the pro- 
gram. , 
TUESDAY. 

1. ‘*The Study of History,” Edwin D. Mead, of 
Boston. 

2. ‘*School Ventilation,’ by George D. Kimball, of 
Boston. 

8. ‘* English in the High School,” W. H. Lambert, of 
Fall River. 

4. ‘* Woman’s Higher Education,” President Seelye, of 
Smith College. 

5. ‘Early Inspiration,” Hezekiah Butterworth, of 
Boston. 

WEDNESDAY. 


6. ‘‘ Drawing in Schools,” Bertha W. Hintz, of Bos- 
ton. 

7. ‘ Electrical Science,”'A. E. Dolbear, Tuft’s Col- 
lege. 

8. ‘*The Evolution of Character,” by J. G. Fitch, 
England. 


9. ‘‘A Trip among the Glaciers” by Hon. James W. 

Patterson, of New Hamphsire. 
THURSDAY. 

10. ‘* Vocal Music in Schools, by J. B. Sharland, of 
Boston. 

li. ‘*Genius and Circumstances,” A. E. Winship, 
Journal of Education, Boston. 

12. ‘* Manual Training,” Dr." Nicholas Murray Butler, 
of New York City. 

18. *‘ Education in Japan,” by E. 8. Morse, Salem. 





NOTES AT THE AMERICAN INSTITUTE. 


The attendance was quite large, probably 800, perhaps 
900. There were several from the West. In fact the 
meeting was quite cosmopolitan. It is not so many years 
back that no one outside of New England was wanted, 
except to pay his dollar. It now seems to be almost a 
rival of the National Association. In some respects it is 
an advance on that. Everything moves yuietly, and 
there is considerable solidity. Among the addresses, 
those of Drs. Fitch and Butler, easily took the first 
rank. The latter compelled surprise; such strong 
thought in one so evidently young. Dr. Butler is fast 
moving towards the first place as an educational 
thinker. 

One of the good features was the giving of the entire 
afternoon for recreation ; thus there was a fair attend- 
ance in the forenoon and evening. 

There was much curiosity exhibited to know what 
was to be the result of the struggle in New Vork City. 
And it seemed to be a question whether Supt. Jasper 
would be able to hold on through the three years of his 
term. His resignation was uniformly predicted, be- 
cause, it was said, ‘‘ he does not understand the educa- 
tional problems that are to be solved.” A daily paper 
was printed, but it was hardly a success. It lacked edi- 
torial ability, somehow. 

Supt. Meleney, now of Somerville, Mass, Supt. Dutton 
of New Haven, A. M. Kellogg of New York, Professor 
Greenough of Worcester, and Dr. Fitch, discussed the 
subject of ‘‘ Manual Training,” after Dr. Butler had 
finished his paper. 

The address by Président Butler is so important that, 
it is hoped, we shall soon find room to print it entire. 
It is one that will reward a careful study. 





EXTRACTS FROM PAPERS READ AT THE 
MEETING. 


Mr. Mead’s paper on 
‘* HISTORY ” 
was a long one and not directed specifically to work in 
the school-room. It had many excellent points in it. 
From Mr, Kimball’s paper on 


‘* SCHOOL-ROOM VENTILATION.” 


To secure proper ventilation of a school-room there 
are certain fundamental principles or results that we 
must aim for. First, make your school-rooms of ample 
size, not less than 250 cubic feet of air space to each 
person and 20 sq. ft. of floor space Provide ample 
means for introducing into the school-room a large 
amount of fresh air moderately heated and further 
means for the rapid removal of the foul air. 

What methods should be adopted to secure the above 
results, is a question that has been much discussed, the 
plan that has worked well in one building has been a 
failure in another, but the matter has received more 
attention and more progress has been made during the 
past few years than ever before. and to-day we have a 
few examples of school-rooms that are fairly well venti- 
lated. A very good plan for heating and a plan for 
ventilating where steam is employed was first used I 
think in Bridgeport, Conn., and was designed by W. R. 
Briggs, and since has been built in Newton, Mass., and 
other places, and has given good results. The fresh air 
is brought into the basement through a large cold air 
box, and is heated by passing through a series of steam 
coils so arranged that one or the whole. can be used 
according to the temperature. From the coils the fresh 
air passes into the school-room at a height of eight feet 
above the floor; the teacher can regulate the amount of 
incoming air by a valve. The foul air is removed by 
passing under the teacher’s platform into a large shaft 
where heat is applied causing a rapid upward movement 
of the foul air. 

The Connecticut State Board of Health published in 
their third annual report a series of experiments made 
on this method of ventilating, and present good results. 
But this plan gives the best results where steam is used. 

By this method it is the custom to use a large sized, 
ordinary coal stove which is surrounned by a jacket of 
galvanized iron, six and one half feet high, leaving a 
space all around between the jacket and the stove 
about eight inches wide ; from the bottom of the jacket 
the cold air box is connected with the open air, the air 
passes through the cold air box to the stove where it is 
heated, and passes into the school-room over the top of 
the jacket,six and one half feet above the floor, from the 
floor of the room by means of large shafts which are 
heated by small stoves, thereby creating a rapid upward 
current. 

I will quote a few figures from the paper of Dr. 
Pinkham to show the good results of a properly venti- 
lated room 

The carbonic acid in an unventilated room, at 11:30 
A.M., was 20 parts in 10,000, while at the same time in a 
ventilated room 7 parts in 10,000: another unventi- 
lated room at 10 A.M., 28 parts in 10,000, and in a venti- 
lated room same time 7 8-10 in 10,000. Now the even 
temperature in the several parts of the room is a matter 
of interest ; the difference in temperature between the 
floor and the breathing line is 3 8-10° less in the venti- 
lated rooms than in the unventilated, and this room re- 
corded as unventilated was supplied with a vent flue 
and with window boards, but the flue was cold, con- 
sequently no draft, and the window ventilation was 
inadequate ; of course we should aim to secure the same 
temperature for the floor as at the breathing line; the 
ventilated rooms show much progress in this direction, 
the temperature of the floor being 3° or 4° lower than at 
the breathing line, while in unventilated rooms 10° 
difference is not uncommon. 

From Mr. Lambert’s paper on 


‘* ENGLISH IN THE HIGH SCHOOL.” 


Within recent years, certain judicious reforms have 
been effected in the matter of composition writing. 
The impossible virtues, which nobody knows anything 
about, have given place as subjects to social, historical, 
and political questions, concerning which a few people 
do pretend to have some knowledge, but of which happy 
few the pupil unfortunately is not one. Therefore, 
when these topics are presented, with the confidence of 
assured success, he resorts to the cyclopedias and other 
books of reference, and in due time presents, what? 
words and phrases empty and meaningless, sentences 
without force or significance, a garment of shreds and 
patches. The empty mill can grind no corn. If the 
mind has no material upon which to act, of course there 
can be no thought, and hence no expression. Facts or 
ideas, thought, expression is the order. The first want- 
ing, the others must fail perforce. 

Another defect is the assumption that pupils immedi- 
ately, upon entering the high school, have donned the 





toga virilis, that in passing from the grammar school,by 


some mysterious presto-change process,they have ceased 
to be children, and have suddenly attained their intel_ 
lectual majority. From a concrete world_of realities, 
they pass into the empyrean of abstractions. By the 
suddenness of the transition their vision is dimmed, and 
their footing made uncertain. 

In the lower grades the exercises in language have 
been based upon facts within the horizon of the pupil's 
own experience, or upon material furnished by the 
lessons which are the subjects of daily study. It is in 
the same line that the work in the high school should be 
carried on. Abstracts of the reading lesson, transcrip- 
tions of elegant passages from classical writers, then a 
reproduction of the same from memory, imitating the 
beauties of style and the turns of expression, paraphras- 
ing of appropriate selections,changing poetry into prose, 
summarizing lessons in history and science, such are 
some of the means at hand for training in language. 
Nor should these exercises be practiced irregularly and 
at wide intervals. No day should pass without an 
exercise in composition by every scholar. It is by much 
writing that facility is occasioned. By practice the 
will easily marshals the thoughts, that troop in orderly 
array out through the finger tips. If young people are 
to be trained to exactness in thinking they must be 
taught to write out their knowledge. ‘‘ Writing makes 
the exact man.” A lesson is more firmly fixed by 
writing it out than in any other way. 

From Mr. Fitch’s paper on the 


‘*EVOLUTION OF CHARACTER.” 


The address began by a reference to the career and 
works of Charles Darwin, and to his researches into the 
phenomena and the laws of organic life. No one can 
study his work without being struck with the analogy 
between the world of the biologist, and the world of the 
teacher. There is, of course need to guard against rea- 
soning too confidently from analogy, and from assum- 
ing that for all the laws which are formed and prevail 
in the development of plants and animals, there are 
similar laws affecting the formation of human charac- 
ter. Nevertheless, some of the resemblances between 
the two regions of observation are remarkable, and well 
deserve study. In the first place, it is umportant to 
observe that character is a product of growth, and not 
of manufacture. Whatever influence, therefore, a 
teacher wishes to bring to bear on the character of his 
pupil, must go deep enough to touch the springs of the 
life ; otherwise it has no real or permanent influence on 
character. They are, as educators, concerned with what 
a pupil knows, because every thing thoroughly known 
and assimilated becomes the form of future knowledge. 
What the pupil does is also an important factor in the 
formation of his character, because every exercise of 
power helps to facilitate future efforts, and to form 
permanent habits. And a teacher is also concerned 
with what his scholars feel; because all real feeling 
helps to make up the sum of a learner's preferences and 
tastes, and therefore to determine the best of his char- 
acter. But it is impossible to carry on school exercises 
in such a way as to have no abiding influence in any one 
of these three ways. Many of the laws of organic 
development are found to correspond closely with the 
laws cf human progress. There is what might be called 
the law of Environment, in virtue of which the growth 
is largely determined by the surrounding conditions. 
A plant or animal develops well or ill in accordance 
with the state of the light and the air, the nearness or 
distance of food; domestication, wildness, and other 
conditions. Children in like manner are as much 
influenced by the normal atmosphere which they 
breathe in a school, by what is called its tone, its 
spirit, its cheerfulness, its indoor freedom, as by any of 
the former lessons which were learned. The most im- 
portant of all the factors which make up the environ- 
ment of a child at school is the personal character of the 
teacher himself ; his temper, the sympathy and interest 
with which he enters into the feelings of his scholars, 
and helps them to do their best. Then there is the 
law of Selection. Almost every organic being is found 
to possess some power of selecting, from among the mul- 
tiform conditions in which it is placed, those which are 
most favorable towards our development. Flowers turn 
to the light, climbing plants put forth their tendrils in 
the direction in which strength and sustenance can best 
be obtained. Among plants this selective power seems 
sometimes to be automatic. By many animals it is 
exercised almost unconsciously. But man is the only 
being to whom is given the power to know the law of 
natural selection, and to use it consciously, with a view 
not only to preserve his own existence, but to live more 





worthily. Individuals-might be improved, and the race 
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itself might be indefinitely improved by laying hold of 
those influences from among those which surround 
them, which are known to be the best, and by refusing 
to be aiiected by those which are worst. Grant that 
we cannot choose the conditions of our life, it is at least 
in our power to choose by which of these conditions we 
will allow our characters to be must powerfully dom- 
inated. That is a very significant fact for the considera- 
tion of teachers, and one which once understood is soon 
to suggest many practical conclusions. 

From Supt. Patterson’s paper on the 


** GLACIERS.” 


If we go forth into our fields and pastures we see 
rocks and boulders scattered promiscuously, and in 
countless numbers, which have been transported from 
their original beds by some giant force which dominated 
the world in a primitive age, but unknown since the 
historic period. If in our northern latitudes we lay 
bare the flanks of the mountains, we find the underly- 
ing ledges all ground and polished by some powerful 
enginery of nature which has passed down their naked 
sides, plowing at intervals parallel furrows in their 
tough and unyielding surface. Everywhere over our 
northern hemisphere the Titanic workers of the olden 
time have dumped their mighty burdens of drift, above 
the stratified deposits of a yet earlier period, and the 
heterogeneous masses of mingled dirt, gravel, and boul- 
ders found among our mountains, and stretching east 
and west along our temperate zone, all point to a time 
when glaciers, like those of Greenland, moved over our 
continent and sent their mighty bergs into the sea. But 
whence came this power, and whither has it gone? is 
the question which naturally comes to every lip. There 
are abundant reasons to believe that this glacial force is 
periodic, like so many other of the operations of nature. 

Several theories have been propounded, at different 
times, to account for the periodicity of glacial action. 

That of Croll which accounts for the varying mean 
temperature of the earth by the revolution of the sea- 
sons, around the earth's orbit, and the changing eccen- 
tricity of the orbit itself, seems to be the most rational. 

Winter at aphelion must be longer and coider than 
winter at perihelion, and the variation must increase 
with increase of the eccentricity of the orbit, and 
with the increase of the inclination of .the axis of the 
earth to the plane of its orbit. 

Our modern glaciers are produced like the ancient, by 
a low temperature acting upon the moisture of the at- 
mosphere. 

My personal observation of glaciers was in 1873. 

One quiet September morning we left Lucerne, which 
nestles like a sleeping child, within the shadows of old 
Mount Pilatus, and taking steamer, glided down the 
lake of the four cantons to the foot of Rigi Culm. 
Thence we ascended the mountains by cars, and found 
ourselves on its grassy summit on one of the loveliest 
evenings of the season. 

The atmosphere was so clear and translucent that the 
stars seemed to float just above our heads. Rigi stands 
in the center of a horizon studded with towering Alpine 
heights which form a circle three hundred miles in ex- 
tent. As the sun went down the amphitheater within 
slowly filled with a sea of mist which hid from view one 
of the sweetest scenes this world can give. We retired 
early, and at four in the morning were roused by the 
Alpine horn that we might come out and see the sun 
rise above the easterr mountains. Some four hundred 
persons stood in the cool mountain air, like so many 
eastern fire-worshipers, waiting for the coming glories 
of the new day. At first a narrow ribbon of gold was 
seen to thread the sky above the eastern mountains. 
Just then, turning to the right, we saw that Jungfrau 
had caught a wisp of glory and unfurled it like a banner 
over the valley. It dripped down like moulten gold till 
it touched Monch and Eigher, and crimsoned the 
Schmerhorn and the Silberhorn with the roseate hues 
of morning. At last it touched the sea of mist that 
slept in the valley, and it rose up a thing of life, into 
thousands of strange and beautiful forms. Next, a daz- 
zling slivery radiauce was reflected from the dome of a 
cathedral or the spire of a church. Soon we began to 
see the red tiles upon the houses, and at last the full 
orbed day poured through the valley revealing a land- 
scape of wonderful beauty. Then, for the first time, I 
saw, fifty miles away, a web of dazzling snow which 
had been woven in the clouds and rolled far down the 
side of the mountain into the sunny valley. below. 
Later, I saw the sun rise on this glacier at a nearer 
view, from the summit of the Lauberhorn, and also 
witnessed the rush and fall of two mighty avalances of 
snow from the loaded sides of Jungfrau. But my} 


closest study, and most exciting experience among the 
glaciers was at Chamouni. 

The day after reaching the valley, three of us Ameri- 
cans determined to make the ascent of Mount Blanc. 
Having secured five Swiss guides, we were accoutered 
according to directions with heavy shoes having sharp 
spikes in the soles and heels, and with buskins around 
our lower limbs. Each man was armed with a long 
Alpenstock having a strong steel spike in one end; the 
guides took with them an Alpen axe and a coil of strong 
rope with leathern belts attached at intervals of about 
eight feet apart. Thus prepared we started on our trip 
up the glacier. For a time the ascent was easy, and we 
had little trouble. But after advancing some distance. 
we began to encounter long tracks or fissures in the ice 
which we were obliged to leap. As we advanced, the 
openings or crevasses became wider and more hazard- 
ous to pass. At length we came to one five feet wide, 
and descending to an unknown depth. Our leader 
stopped and buckled one of the heavy belts about his 
waist, and passed the next to me. I fastened this about 
myself, and handed the third to the second guide, and 
he to the next till we were all harnessed or roped to- 
gether. Thus prepared, the foremost guide placed him- 
self upon the edge of the crevasse and giving a spring, 
went over. We followed himin order till all were over. 
One of our number, a short heavy man, failed of a se- 
cure landing on the upper side, but the rope was strong, 
and we hauled him up, hand over hand. We continued 
to repeat this operation, till at length we struck a 
crevasse some twenty feet wide. Here we found a 
ladder with heavy spikes in the lower end, which one of 
the guides drove into the ice below the surface, and 
then dropping it on to the other side, let himself down 
to the ladder and ascended to the surface of the ice 
above. We all followed suit and were safely landed on 


the other side. So we continued to advance till wef 


reached the Grands Mulets about four o'clock in the 
afternoon. Here, more than 10,000 feet above the sea, 
we spent the mght, intending to complete the ascent 
the following morning. But a thunder storm which 
followed us up the mountain covered the glacier with a 
veneering of glare ice, and rendcred further advance 
extremely dangerous. so that the guides refused to lead 
us to the summit. 

It has been observed that there is a steady movement 
of objects lying on the surface of the glacier. But ob- 
jects from the center are seen to advance more rapidly 
than those near its sides, which are retarded by friction 
with its banks. Hence we infer that the movement is 
not in mass but molecular. 

Various theories have been started to account for this 
motion. It has been said that the weight of the snow 
above and behind the glacier pushed it down the in- 
clined plane on which it rests. Undoubtedly a force of 
this kind must exist, but if that were all, it would ad- 
vance as a solid block, which is not the fact. 

Again, it has been contended that rains and melting 
snows percolating through the substance of the glacier, 
and then freezing, pushed it forward by the force of 
their expansion. But the glacier moves in winter when 
the ice does not melt, and in summer when it does not 
freeze. - 

Another has affirmed that ice, though brittle and 
seemingly unyielding, is plastic and gelatinous, and 
moves under pressure like tar and asphaltum. 

Tyndall and Huxley rest a later theory upon an ex- 
tended series of experiments and observations. Ice 
crushed into a granulated state if submitted to great 
pressure will readily take any desired form, and return 
to a solid and transparent condition. 

So the glacier pressed by its own incalculable weight 
against an unyielding surface, is ground up and made 
to assume the structure of its channel, and to move for- 
ward like a viscous substance, and the very force which 
grinds it up restores it again to its transparent state. 

We found the consistency of the Mer de Glace changed 
continually from the Seracs to the Chapeau. The snow 
at the source gradually took on a granulated form, 
which the French call névé, and as it advanced down- 
ward to where it alternately melted and froze, it was 
transformed into blue, transparent ice. 

Whenever the glacier leaps suddenly downward in its 
track, it is broken up by its own weight. The lateral 
crevasses are caused by the strain put upon the ice by 
the unequal movement of the sides and the center of 
the glacier, and as the cracks open at right angles to the 
line of greatest tension, they generally curve upward, 
the convexity being up the stream. During the heat of 
summer it is a common to see one or more brooks 
coursing along the surface of the glacier, and dropping 
into fissures which they melt into the form of deep 








wells. This water passes down to the bottom of the 
glacier, and mingling with the rocks which have been 
ground up by the friction between the ice and its bed, 
issues at the lower end in a turbid stream, which being 
drunk by the people, produces the strong tendency to 
goitre so common in some of the cantons. 

From Mr. Winship’s paper on 


** GENIUS AND CIRCUMSTANCES IN EDUCATION.” 


The educative work of the school lies in the possi- 
bilities of that class that are called mediocre. The chief 
mission of philanthropy and education, is to reduce the 
number of stupid youths, and increase the number of 
talented ones. The mediocre must have all the possi- 
bility of the talented, placed in their reach. 

The child’s individuality must be respected. Genius 
has its root in individuality ; this paves the way for 
genius. The school is only one of three great agencies, 
that aim at the child’s improvement—the home, the 
school, and the church. 





UNIVERSITY CONVOCATION. 





The twenty-sixth annual convocation of the universi- 
ty of the state of New York convened July 10 at 
Albany. Representatives from many colleges and 
schools of the state were present and questions of great 
importance were discussed. Dr. Nicholas Murray But- 
ler presented arguments in favor of manual training. 
He said that Comenius had prescribed the system as a 
part of the school curriculum over 250 years ago. 
Dr. Butler’s paper was discussed by Supt. Cole of 
Albany, Chancellor Pierson, Dr. E. A. Sheldon, and 
others, all of whom favored the system. 


“THE TRAINING OF TEACHERS FOR UNGRADED RURAL 
SCHOOLS,” 

was a paper read by Dr. E. A. Sheldon. His suggestion 
that one elementary training school for teachers should 
be provided in each county,was approved by resolutions, 
and President Adams of Cornell, Principal Hill of Cook 
Academy. and President Dodge of Madison University 
were appointed a committee to confer with the state 
superintendent and the Board of Regents as to the 
practicability of so re-organizing the teachers’ classes in 
academies as to meet the requirements of the country 
schools for better trained teachers and to urge legisla- 
tive co-operation. Principals Clark of Macedon Acade- 
my, C. T. R. Smith of Lansingburgh, A. C. Hill of Cook 
Academy, Joseph E. King of Fort Edward, and Prof. 
C, E. Hawkins discussed the paper. 


‘* SHOULD THE ELEMENTS OF FRENCH AND GERMAN BE 
REQUIRED FOR ADMISSION TO ALL COLLEGES?” 
was presented by Prof. H. G. C. Brandt, of Hamilton 
College, who took the affirmative side presenting argu- 
ments in favor of it. Prof. 8. H. White, of Cornell, and 
Prof. 8. G. Ashmore, of Union College, discussed the 

paper. 
‘“THe Stupy OF GEOLOGY AS A MEANS OF CULTURE, 
was presented by Prof. Alexander Winchell of the 
University of Michigan, in an address full of interest. 
Principal F. B. Palmer, Fredonia Normal School, dis- 
cussed the question, 
“SHOULD ACADEMIC INSTRUCTION BE GIVEN IN OUR 
NORMAL SCHOOLS?” 
It was followed by a paper on 
‘* LIBRARIES,” 
by Professor Melvil Dewey, director of Columbia 
College library. Professor Dewey urged that the state 
must recognize the library as an educational force and 
establish it in connection with the schools according to 
the system he had outlined. 
The paper was discussed by Mr. J. H. Gilbert, Albany, 
and Mr. O. D. Robinson, of the Albany High School. 
‘THE PROVINCE OF UNIVERSITY FELLOWSHIPS,” 
was presented by Daniel K, Dodge, fellow in Columbia 
College, and the discussion opened by President Ebe- 
nezer Dodge, Madison University. It was followed by 
@ paper on 
* COLLEGE ATHLETICS,” 
by Russell A. Bigelow, Esq., New York City, which 
was discussed by Prof. B. I. Wheeler, Cornell Universi- 
ty. Hon. Daniel H. Chamberlain, LL. D., of New York, 
delivered an address, entitled 
‘“‘GREEK AND LATIN THE BEST MEANS OF THE BEST 
EpucaTIon TO-DAY.” 
The meeting was characterized by an earnestness that 
made it interesting and of great value. 
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THINGS OF TO-DAY. 





The Chicago police discovered a dynamite bomb factory. [Why 
is this a cause for alarm? What experience have the police there 
had with dynamite? By whom was it used ?] 

Jay Gould is suffering from ill health. 
What corporation does he control ?] 


A volcanic irruption occurred in Japan by which 400 persons 
were killed and 1000 injured. [What is the theory regarding such 
irruptions ?] 

The Mills Bill passed the House at Washington. 
provisions of this bill? 
it ?] 


It is proposed to tunnel the Detroit River at Detroit. 
commercial advantage would such a work confer ?] 

Japan is building thirty-four new railroads. {What effect will 
the extension of commerce have upon the people ?] 

General Boulanger and Premier Floquet fought a duel with 
swords near Paris. {How do most people now regard dueling ?] 

It is said that Emperor William has spies to watch his mother, 
and that she is virtually a prisioner. 


The largest gas well in the world isin operation at Cannons- 
burg, Pa. [How is natural gas used? Where are the most gas 
wells found and why 7) 


A cyclone visited the New England and Middle States. 
causes cyclones? 
usually occur ?] 

The nomination of Chief Justice Fuller was confirmed. [Who 
does he succeed? How are many high government positions filled?] 


Rev. E. P. Roe, the novilist, died. [For what was he noted? 
What is the character of his works ?] 


(Who is Jay Gould? 


(What are the 
What are the arguments for and against 


[What 


[What 
In what part of the United States do they 


ad 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


Dr. Oliver Wendell Holmes is to furnish the chanter on the 
Massachusetts dialect in the forthcoming buok on Americanisms. 
(What are Dr. Holmes’ characteristics as a writer? What are 
* Americanisms *’ 7] 


In an article in the Forum, Prof. Thurston says the world is 
waiting for inventors who wiil show how to do three things: to 
produce the electric current directly from the combustion of fuel, 
to reproduce the light of the glowworm, that is, light without 
heat, and to construct a successful air-ship. [What are the prac- 
tical uses of electricity? What are its most recent applications ? 
Why would it be economy to produce light without heat? How 
is the air navigated at present?) 


There are 25,000 German and Bohemian workingmen in New 
York who are in political affiliation with the Socialist party. 
[What is the Socialist party? Why do many look upon it with 
disfavor ?] 


The highest classical honor in London University has this year 
for the first time fallen to a woman, Miss Mary Louisa Worley, of 
Girton College, who gained the gold medal in classics at the 
annual examination for the M. A. degree. 


The Italian government will collect and publish all charts and 
documents relating to Christopher Columbus and his discoveries. 
[How long since America was discovered? Why is this govern- 
mental action timely ?] 


Queen Victoria has given the balance of the Women’s Jubilee 
Offering, amounting to $350,000. to St. Catherine’s Training Hos- 


pital for Nurses for the Londun poor. [What do you know of the 
condition of London’s poor ?] 





Scrofula, boils, pimples, and all humors are cured by Hood's 
Srsaparilla. 
-oe- 


NEW YORK CITY. 


Mr. Joseph C. Hendrix was re-elected president of the Brooklyn 
board of education, Mr. John Cottier, vice-president. Secretary 
Geo. G. Brown was re-elected, and Mr. Jas. H. Tully was elected 
assistant secretary. 


_ BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THE FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF CHEMISTRY, Practically 
Taught by a New Method. By Robert Galloway, 
M.R.1.A., F. C. S._ London: Longmans, Green & Co., 
and New York : 15 E, 16th street. 364 pp. 

It has been the belief of the author of this volume, for 
years, in his educational work, that chemistry for begin- 
ners is not anguiet as it needs to be, and the educational 
works upon the subject are unsuitable. With this in 
view, it has been his aim to make the plan of this work 
more in harmony with the laws of thought than chemical 
text-books are generally, when used for teaching junior 
students, as the student cannot be properly instructed in 
chemistry without having previously gained some knowl- 
edge of the physical properties of matter and physical 
force. Professor Galloway haS commenced this volume 
with a course of physics suitable for a course of pure 
chemistry given later in the work. In the teaching of this 
a. the exercises and illustrations have been selected 

bear on the after course, and on chemical operations 
generally. The book is a large one and complete onall the 
subjects it treats upon. The first thirteen chapters are 
very full, and each one closes with a series of questions on 
the work done. Chapter XIV. treats of ‘The Mode of 

Expressing Chemical Changes,” with exercises and an 

Appendix. Chapter XV. discusses the ‘“‘ Combination of 

Similar Atoms and Determination of Atomic Weights. 

Answers to the exercises close the book. 











WILLIAM HENRY HARRISON, JOHN TYLER, AND JAMES 
Knox POLK. illiam O. Stoddard. New York: 
Frederick A. Stokes & Brother. 280 pp. $1.25. 
Another volume of the “ Lives of the Presidents” is pre- 

sented, and this time Mr, Stoddard has as faithfully and 


-_- 


gaphierty detailed the history of Harrison, Tyler, and 


Ina series of 


as the others which have preceded. 
the author gives to the reader and student, 


nine Sn 
a valua’ 

son, showing at the commencement his 
Following are found the stirrin 
education, choice of a profession, life as a brave and faith- 
ful soldier, his position as Governor of the Indiana Terri- 
tory, duties, his intrepidity, eventful scenes in active life, 
his advancement to Congress, state senator, minister to 
Colombia, clerk of common pleas, and President. Mr. 
Stoddard has pictured all this with great clearness and 
a tne making the history a most valuable one. 

John Tyler the tenth President, is as faithfully pestoceed 
though not so fully as President Harrison. is birth, 
family, early education, admission to the bar, life in the 
State ture, election to Congress and the old-time 
—— are brought out in the first chapter, in a clear and 

teresting manner. The — of the time, and stirring 
events in connection with them form a marked feature in 
the history of President Tyler. 

The life of James K. Polk draws upon the sympathy of 
the reader from the start. His life in the back woods, his 
great hunger for books which must be appeased by he- 
coming a clerk in a country store, his being able at last to 
attend school, and subsequent graduation draw upon the 
sympathy and interest of the reader in a marked ‘ 

ere is, perhaps, hardly a period in our nation’s histo 
more full of stirring life and activity, mental and physical, 
than the one covered by Mr. Stoddard in this volume. 


triotic ancestry. 
times of his bo hood, 


My WonDER-STorRY. B 
ton: D. Lothrop Co. 
pp. $1.50. 

The idea of ye - children the principles of anatom 
and physiology in the form of a story is both new an 
unique. It can be done, however, an Benedict has 
accomplished a deal towards it in preparing this vol- 
ume, the contents of which are in keeping with the hand- 
some binding and illustrations. The twelve chapters 
which com it tell, How the bones are made,—The 
number of the bones,—How the bones are joined together, 
—Muscles, fat, and skin,—The organs that take care of 
blood,—The blood, and how it goes around,—How we di- 
gest our food,—The preete c system,—Our nerves,— 
The eye,—The ear,—Touch, taste, and smell. Jack and 
Florence represent, through the author, two bright enquir- 
ing children who are about to study anatomy and physiol- 
ogy. They use a microscope and investigate bone struct- 
oe-bleed. fat, skin, etc., thus seeing for themselves how 
these things look, using the senses as teachers. There can 
be no doubt that the method proposed by the author, to 
interest young people in the way their bodies are made, 
and of what they consist, is a most excellent one, and spe- 
cially attractive. Technical terms have been avoided as 
much as possible, the text is fully illustrated, and the en- 
tire work a most useful one for schools or home, when 
used as a supplementary reader, or book for study. 


Annie Kendrick Benedict. 
ranklin and Hawley Streets. 


Bos- 
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THE ARABIAN Nicuts. A Selection of Stories from Alif 
Laila Wa Laila. The Arabian Nights Entertainment. 
Selected and Edited by Edward E. Hale. Boston: Ginn 
& ag Publishers. pp Boards, 40cents; cloth, 50 
cents. 
For nearly two hundred years this wonderful book has 
been the delight of young people; the interest in it still 
continues and probabl for as many more years. The 
stories are pure narrative, narrative without any moral, or 
any object whatever, other than to give pleasure to the 
reader. They are not instructive, they do not illustrate 
any ——-* great or small, in life or society, and yet 
there is acharm about them which stands alone. There 
is but one genuine ‘“‘ Arabian Nights.” The titles of the 
stories are in themselves amusing and attractive enough 
to chain the reader’s interest. Take for instance ;—The 
Story of the Young King of the Black Islands,—The Story 
of the First of the Three Ladies of »—The Story 
told by the Tailor,—The Barber’s Story of his First 
Brother. These are por = a My Be oy of the quaint and 
unique narratives in which the k abounds. They can- 
not be described. To be appreciated they must be read. 


For FIFTEEN YEARS. A Sequel to “ The Steel Hammer.” 
By Louis Ulbach. Translated from the French. By E. 
ai ganas New York: D. Appleton & Co. 229 pp. 

cents. 


Any one who has read ‘“‘ The Steel Hammer ’’ remembers 
the feeling of disappointment at the end of the story. It 
did not seem finished. The sequel, “For m Years,” 
makes all plain, and is found to be a a story—very 
entertaining, and a good ending to the firs me, The 
murderer is seen to be Gaston Monterey, and the “Steel 
Hammer” is n brought out before the reader. There 
is a good deal of sadness in the story, and the reader’s sym- 

thies are enlisted in behalf of the real criminal’s wife, 

abrielle Monterey. ‘The volume is one of Appleton’s 
“Town and Country Library ”’ series. 


A COUNSEL OF PERFECTION. By Lucas Malet. 
York: D. Appleton & Co. 234 pp. 50 cents. 


Dr. Casteen, as presented by the author, was a deep stu- 
dent—a ver dry, ard man, made so by his life-long study 
of dry, hard material. Lydia, his daughter, lived a weari- 
some, though very du life as her father’s amanuen- 
sis, and followed thoughts among the Greeks and La- 
tins better than any one else he could find. The reader is 
in a state of quiet irritation all through, at the hardness of 
the father and the ease with which the daughter is im- 

upon, and while the story is not at all exciting, there 
ean in it to chain the attention, and please a taste 


New 


for a quiet story. It would youme the reader better, how- 
rosy Miss Casteen could have received her reward in 
s life. 


THE MODERN DISTRIBUTIVE PROCEsS. By John B. Clark, 
and Franklin H. Giddings. Boston: Published by Ginn 
&Co. 69pp. 75cents. 


In this volume, the authors do not attempt a matic 
restatement of the facts and laws of the tion of 
wealth—little is said of them with the exception of inter- 
est and rent. It consists, rather, of studies of competition 
and its limits, of the nature and amount of its, and of 
the determination of wages, in the ind society of to- 
day. The aim of these “studies” is to analyze the natural 
= of modern industry; to Geleruniee where 
within it competition is possible, and where combination 
is naturally invited ; to ascertain the extent to which this 
movemen' individual rivalry ; and to determine the 
nature and scope of that residual competition which is the 





e epitome of the eventful life of President Harri- | soci 


controlling principle of the new . These essays, 
con retin’phblicted ia the Polition Science Quarterly 
take es y into account the ethical consciousness o 
s ety, which not only sets up an ideal toward which it 
sho tend, but by various effective wa romotes the 
natural movement in that on. e k is com- 
posed of four essays, or chapters: I. The Limits of com- 

tition, by J. B. rk ;—II. The Persistence of Competi- 
ion, by F. H. Giddings;--III. Profits under Modern 
Conditions, by J. B. Clark, and IV. ‘the Natural Rate of 
Wages, by F. H. Satine. Under these heads the sub- 
jects are faily treated, making the volume, though small, 
a valuable one. 


Eve. A Novel. ByS. Baring-Gould. New York: D. Ap- 
pleton & Co. 362 pp. 50 cents. 

The locality of this rather heart-rending story is the 
beautiful region of Devonshire, England, and the time of 
the circumstances from which it is evolved occurred 
eighty years ago. The “Eve” of the story is the third one 
in succession, each one being almost more unhappy and 
unfortunate than the other, and in a series of y chap- 
ters the author has ee 5 ed in a stirring, life-like man- 
ner the characteristics of the three Eves, with other per- 
sons. The entire story has a fascination which continues 
all through. It is a pleasant book for asummer hour. 


Livinc CREATURES OF WATER, LAND, AND AIR. For the 
Fourth Reader Grade. By John Monteith,M. A. Van 
Antwerp, Bragg & Co. neinnati and New York. 208 


Pp. 

The object of McGuffey’s Natural History Readers. of 
which this volume is one, is pesneeey, to give to children 
at home and in school interesting an instructive reading. 
No attempt is made to teach science, but the descriptions 
of animal habits and characteristics, that are represented 
will tend to stimulate a love of nature. Besides treating 
of animals, this volume enters the field of the lower groups 
of animal life, and tells about coral, sponges, clams, oys- 
ters, star fishes, snails, and crabs. Spiders and their in- 
teresting ways are noticed,—flies, mosquitoes, crickets, 
bees, ants, butterflies and moths, the silk-worm and its 
work, fishes, toads and frogs, snakes, turtles, crocodiles, 
with birds, their habits and characteristics. There are 
fifty-two chapters in the book, each one cmnteining 0 valu- 
able lesson. The illustrations given, are an important and 
valuable feature in the book. The binding, and appear- 
ance, within and without, are all that could be desired, 
while the type is unusually clear and good. 


Essays ON G@:THE. By Thomas Carlyle. 
104 and 106 Fourth Avenue, New 
cents. 

These essays, by so eminenta writer, first taught readers 
in England to en in some degree the breadth of 
Goethe’s range of power, and sounded depths in him that 
were below the surface of their imagining. They repre- 
sent Carlyle at the very outset of his career as a writer. 


Cassell & Co. 
ork. 192 pp. 1€ 


RECENT EXAMINATION Papers, for Admission to Har- 
vard, Yale, Princeton, Sheffield Scientific School, and 
Columbia School of Mines. Selected and edited for the 
Use of of Schools. By John S. White, LL.D. 
Boston: Publis by Ginn & Co. 324pp. $1.25. 

In the compilation from recent examinations which this 
volume presents, the aim has been to select those a oe 
which will give to the teacher in this higher work the t 
understanding of what the colleges demand, and the work 
is intended to be used as a regular text-book during the 
last year or two of the preparatory course. One full set of 
the papers given at the last examination of Harvard and 
Yale, are presented and a number of earlier examinations 
also, as practice papers. These contain analyzed sets of re - 
cent examinations together with suggestions arding 
pre tion for their respective examinations. Columbia 
and Princeton are also represented. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


Hovueuron, MirFurn & Co’s recent edition of Blanche Willis 
Howard’s ‘‘One Summer,”’ comprises the Forty-sixth thousand 
copies of the work. 

Tue CentuRY CoMPANY have issued “ Gettysburg Made Piain,’’ 
in which General Abner Doubleday gives a clear account of the 
campaign. 

D. C. HEATH & Co. have prepared for publication some selected 
poems from Lamartine’s ‘* Premieres et Nouvelles Meditations.” 
Ivison, BLAKEMAN & Co. have just brought out a valuable 
book for teachers. It is “ First Lessons in Wood-working,” by 
Prof. Alfred G. Compton, of New York. 

The ScrIBNERS will publish in the Fall, Thomas Stevens’ 
*“ Around the World on a Bicycle.”’ 

ScrrBNER & WELFORD have issued the third volume of the 
“Irving Shakespeare,’ containing Richard III, King John, 
Merchant of Venice, and Henry IV. 

Pansy is an excellent magazine for young folks offrom eight 
to fourteen. It is especially suitable for Sunday reading. D. 
Lothrop Company are the publishers. 

Tuomas Downey, Jr., & Co., Globe Building, Boston, have 
published a novel, that is destined to attract an unusual share of 
attention, entitled ‘“‘ The Doctor’s Mistake.” 

Troxnor & Co. have among the novels in their paper series, 
“Two College Girls,” by Helen Dawes Brown, and the “ Rise of 
Silas Lapham,” by W. D. Howells. 


MAGAZINES. 
In the J number of Babyhood is a ular article on * 
oy FB. Bissell, which 





from the Nose in Children,” by Dr. mothers 
find of interest. Another seasonable article is Dr. Chapin’s 
on “ The Dietetic Treatment of Indigestion and 9 
The August Journal has an article on the “ Pres- 
tial candidates,” which will make a great demand for this 
number.———The number of the American Garden, 


uly 
lished at 751 Broadway, New York, has bright and time! Jes 
on the tree question, and cqpaaet cus-ot acme. M. N. 
Forney contributes the Railroad in Seribner’s for a 
entitled ‘“ American a and Cars.”’ Prof. N. 8. 
Shaher, in “ Rivers and Valleys,” describes some of the most 
ue country. 
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Publishers of School Books, New York and Chicago 
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Readings in Natural History. Animal Memoirs. Part 1—Mammals. By Samvet Locxwoop, 

hyo Ph.D. An original work, not made up of miscellaneous selections of all degrees of literary merit or demerit, 

t Vy, f but written con amore by a life-long student of nature, in charming and graceful style, which not only interests 

N 1 Vy the reader, but elevates his literary taste. This book is of about the grade of the ordinary Fourth Reader. 
14 LS) By mail, for examination, 50 cents. Animal Memoirs. Part II.—Birds. In preparation. 







































IVISON, BLAKEMAN AND COMPANY 





LATEST ISSUES. 


White’s Industrial Drawing—Revised. «The Alphabet of Manual Training.” 
trative use of concrete forms. Direct in purpose and specific in results. More rational, more direct, more 
instructive, more practical than any other publications on the subject. Eighteen books, giving two books a year 
for a nine years’ course. The set by mail, for examination, on receipt of $1.50. 


Metcalf’s Spelling and Language Book. By Roserr C. Mercatr, Supervisor of Schools, Boston. 
Written in harmony with present methods of instruction. With this book better results can be obtained than 
were possible with either the old speller or the newer attempt to get along without any spelling-book. By 
mail, for examination, 20 cents. Exchange price, 10 cents. 


Loomis’s Progressive Music Lessons, No. 5. A new book which completes a most excellent and 
practical series, by means of which children may be readily taught to read music at sight. No. 5, by mail, 
for examination, 72 cents. 


Based on the illus- 


Handbooks of Manual Training. The first works of their class ever projected in America. No. 1— 
First Lessons in Wood-working. By Prof. A. G. Compton, of the College of the City of New York. A 
practical handbook for children, taking up the use of representative wood-working tools, with their applications, 
and giving sufficiently specific and exact directions to enable any teacher to successfully begin the work of 
manual training. Profusely illustrated. By mail, for examination, 25 cents. 


POPULAR AND STANDARD BOOKS. 


Swinton’s Readers. in Five Numbers, with a Sixth or Classic English Reader for advanced grades. 
In methods of teaching, character of selections, gradation, illustrations, artistic appearance, and mechanical 
excellence, these Readers have taken the lead since their first issue. 


Swinton’s Advanced Readers, in Four Numbers, supplement any series with choicest reading matter, 
presented with the same care as to educational methods that marks the regular series by the same author. 


The spencertan Copy-Books. Still maintain their recognized position at the head of all their rivals, 
and in accordance with the highest educational standards. 


Spencer’s New Copy-Books. By P. R. Spencer's Sons. 
recommended when an abbreviated or running hand is desired. 


Fish’s Arithmetics. Numbers 1 and 2. 
and not filled with perplexing puzzles. 
Robinson’s Mathematics. The old reliable series, including the Progressive Practical Arithmetics, 
The Shorter Course in Arithmetic (two books), Algebras, Geometry, Trigonometry, Surveying, etc. 
Swinton’s Geographies. The Introductory, and The Grammar School. Now widely used in all 


parts of America, and it is a flattering recognition of their excellence that Geographies appearing since the issue of 
these books have been largely based on the methods here adopted with such signal success by Professor Swinton. 


Not intended to supersede the Spencerian, but 


The complete series in two books. Practical, clear, business-like, 
This series still grows in favor wherever it has been introduced. 


Swinton’s Histories of the United States. 


The Primary is used with great success, either for 


recitation or as supplementary reading. 





The Condensed stands the test in the class-room. 















Smith’s Physiologies. The Primer, and The Elementary. These books fully meet the requirements 
of recent legislation relating to stimulants and narcotics, and may be relied on as trustworthy and exact as 
text-books of physiology, and truthful and emphatic in temperance teaching. 

Loomis’s Progressive Music Series. Just completed by the addition of No. 5, provides a practical 
course in singing adapted to every grade of public schools, and designed to teach children to read music. 

Fisher’s Outlines of Universal History. Is pronounced by the Mew York Tribune to be “ the best 
work of the kind extant in English.” In this opinion all educators and critics agree. 

Swinton’s Outlines of the World’s History. while less exhaustive than Fisher's, it is the most 
widely used text-book of its class ever published. 

Gray’s Botanies. Are regarded as standard and authoritative wherever botany is studied. Professor Eaton, 
of Yale University, declares that “‘no other elementary botanical text-book ever issued is to be compared 
with Gray’s Lessons, Revised.” 

’ ’s Book-K ing, Towns- 

Won eae Cit Gevernanenne Bios ad Biorer's Chemisty, Cociey'e est Book oF Ghemintry, Tenney, ceclogy, Neney'® Natal 


ry, Guyot’s Physical hy, The Standard Supplementary Readers, The Geographical Rvader, Sheldon’s Readers, 
the New Graded Readers and Webster's School Dictionaries. 


Our Descriptive List sent free to any address. Specially favo:able terms for introduction. Correspondence solicited. 
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That Tired Feeling 


The warm weather has a debilitating effect, 
especially upon those who are within doors most 
of the time, The peculiar, yet common, com- 
plaint known as “that tired feeling,” is the 
result. This feeling can be entirely overcome by 
taking Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which gives new life 
and strength to all the functions of the body. 

“I could not sleep; had no appetite. I took 
Hood’s Sarsaparilia and soon began to sleep 
soundly; could get up without that tired and 
languid feeling; and my appetite improved,” 
R. A. SANFORD, Kent, Ohio. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold by all druggists. $1; sixfor $5. Made 
only by-C. 1. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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STORY OF THE WAR 


MY § Mary Livermore 
i narrative Y. A.J geod | Person al Expert- 
on A Poet and Hospital Nu it the 
Womanly or hs * side of the W Wer, its Lights and 
Shadows “as a woma: saw them.” Bright, Pure. and Good, 
tullof ‘laughter and tears,” of thrilling interest rand touching 
pothes, 4 3 eA, i to all. Farms | Steet. Plates, an 
ric’ qaored 
rhe booming” boo =§ ie omen : - 8100to 
0 it. n ndrance, 
$s +o  Freights — Patras Terms. Write for circulars to 
ab. (GTON & OO. Hartford, Conn. 


LIVE AGENTS. Write Secreta 
Buffalo Mutual Life, Accident and 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DELIGHTFUL AND ACCESSIBLE. 


The resorts of Minnesota and the Northwest are 
attracting much attention, both on account of 
their beauty, healthfulness and accessibility. In 
the latter regard the new short line of the Bur- 
lington Route, C., B. & Q. R. R.. plays an impor- 
tant part. Over it through trams are run to St. 
Paul and Minneapolis from either Chicago, Peoria 
or St. Louis, with the best equipment, including 
Sleepers and Dining Cars, that the inventive 
genius of the day has produced. 

At St. Paul and Minneapolis direct connection 
1s made with trains for all pointsin the Northwest, 
as well as Portland, and Puget Sound points. 

At ali principal ticket offices will be found on 
sale, at low rates, during the tourist season, round- 
trip tickets, via this popular route, to Portland, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis and all principal resorts in 
the Northwest. When ready to start, call on your 
nearest ticket agent, or address P. 8. Eustis, Gen- 
eral Passenger and Ticket Agent, C., B. & Q. R. 


PACIFIC RAILWaY. 





WORTH 


WANTED 


Sick Benetit Association, 











MISSOURI 


“ COLORADO SHORT L NE,” 


From St. Louis to Denver, Manitou, Pike’s 
seek, all Rocky Mountain Resorts and Cali- 


Through Pullman Buffet Sleeping ‘Cars. 
400 Miles the Shortest Line, St. Louis to the 
City of Mexico. 


The Lron Mountain Route is the Only Line to 
the Hot Springs of Arkansas. 


5 DAILY TRAINS To All Points in the 
Great Southwest. 


H. C. TOWNSEND, 
General Pass. and Ticket Agent, 


St. Louis, Mo. 
JNO. E. ENNIS, 


Pass. and Land Ayent, 
199 Clark St., Chicago, Ill. 





THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 


THE PUBLISHERS’ DESK. 


We desire to call the attention of 
teachers to the Union Teachers’ Agency 
at 16 Astor Place, this city, under the 
efficient ment of Mr. W. D. Kerr. 
This agen filled many important 

itions i in "hifferent parts of the country : 
ut it has been especially active and 
efficient too, right at home where Mr. 
Kerr is well and favorably known. It 





has filled many of the most important 
vacancies that have occured during the 
resent season in New York State. 


eachers who patronize this Agency will 
receive good service and fair treatment. 


Kindergartners are liberal in their ex- 
pressions of praise for the useful material 
provided them b: hig Milton Bradley Co., 
of Springfield, Among their latest 
and most Sainaliee devices for the kinder- 
garten and the primary school may be 
mentioned: The Primary School Word 
Builder, a new set of letter cards for 
Word and Sentence making. More than 
200 capital and lower case letters, numer- 
als, punctuation marks, etc., in a strong 
pape per box. One of the most practical 
hings yet made ata low price. Educa- 
tional Toy Money, Colored Sticks for 
number and form work, Colored One Inch 
Cubes for number, color and design. 
Catalogue will be sent free to teachers. 


Hundreds of teachers can testify to the 
efficient management of Mrs. M. J. Young- 
Fulton, of the American and Foreign 
Teachers’ Agency, at 23 Union Square, 
New York. Many institutions also can 
bear witness to the good services of this 
y Hees | SRenc which introduces to colleges, 
ye | 3800 and families, superior professors, 
principals, assistants, tutors, and govern- 
esses for every department of instruction ; 
and recommends good schools to nts. 
Any teachers desiring suitable positions,or 
institutions in need of competent i C- 
tors will do well to address this bureau. 

There’s music in the air, 
When the infant boy is high. 
Hie fin twist you hair, 


thumb is in your eye, 
White the slipper’s lively sound 


of joy profound. 
Then the boy beyns fo “rair, 
Sor thgud’p tami to Seo ate. 

Musical, far ay es gr highly satis- 
factory Bells for Schools, Churches, etc. 
Meneely & Co., West Troy, N. Y. Estab- 
lished 1826. "Description and prices on 
application. 


Teachers who are looking for suitable 
schools through the ency of a 
teachers’ bureau, will consider with inter- 
est the following advantages presented b 
the American School Bureau, 2 W. 14t 
Street, N. Y., of which Mr R. E. Avery, 
is the efficient manager. No fee for regis- 
tration is required at this bureau. Great 
facilities, and efficient service may be 


ry|countedon. A large business is done, not 


in collecting advance fees, but in provi- 
ding competent teachers with positions. 
Vacancies are always on hand in great 
variety, and many of the best. 


School Superintendents and Teachers, 
who are energetic, are wanted to represent 
The National Library Association, of 103 
State St., Chicago. Those preferred who 
have had experience in canvassing for 
books, or other kind of soliciting. This 
Association has over 100 Teachers, School 
Superintendents and Principals of Schools 
now engaged i in selling memberships, and 
it is said that they average to earn over 
$100 per month each, where they devote 
their whole time to this work. A few 
earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. 
The business is considered by many much 
may wo than canv: for books. 

any teachers say they will never i 
enter the school work so ‘ne as em — 
ment is offered by this Association. ey 
give either salary or care. Best of 
references are —— Pres. C. M. 
Arnold, late of the entucky Classical and 
Business hone + says: ‘‘I take pleasure in 

e merits of the National 

Library Association. I have had many 
dealings with the firm and have always 
found them just and honorable. Every- 
eaual I have purchased of them has been | 202" 
to their representations, and I have 
implicit confidence in sheir willingness and 

bility to do all they promise. 








——— 


TEACHERS 


August 4, 1888. 
AGENCIES. 











VACANCIES. 


yA of the most desirabie school become 
ugust. Probably not a desirable position in the United 
=s ro which is not known almost ummediately to the 


vacant ss Jul, 
States be- 


TEACHERS’ ale itl ASSOCIATION, 170 STATE 8T., CHICAGO. 


. ) New York City: 234 Broadw 
Branches: \ Se Paul Mian: German An 





y a + Bank Building. f 


ORVILLE BREWER, Manager. 








THE LONG ISLAND TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


Facts Tell. 


One, from among many unsolicited letters, tells the story. 


“THE BEST AGENCY ON EARTH!” 


rormed me of MORE BETTER 
can sincerely recommend it to 


Lone ISLAND, and Western positi ons. 


Pusiic ScHOooLs, Pen Argy Ju 1888. 
phool, at 2 salary of $1,000. at oot apg, sc aphene 
putiic Se a te) cannot 
jons than any other Agency 
eouas in need - py mp A 


Res 
Send two stamps for blanks, etc., of the best Agency in the oun for 


Principal | Poe the ‘Bayville (L. 1.) 
TOO HIGH mm of your Agency. You have in- 

which I have ever belonged. 1 
tfully, AsHeR J. JAcoBy.” 
. Y., N. J., Penna., Mass. 


Prin. FRED. LUCCA SQUIERS, Eastern Manager, 


BRANCHES :—Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago, 


SHELTER ISLAND, L. |. N. Y. 





DO YOU WANT A PROMOTION ? 


erhod! agence. Within a month and a 
every way 


L. B. LANDIS, 


half I secured through ita ‘08 position, I 
ith the manner in which you conduct business and also with your treatment.” 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU, ALLENTOWN, PA. 


Register now. We want roast hundred skilled 
teachers for all ted : the Union. 


W. M. Apatr, Prin. Schools, Antonito, Colo. writes: 


“Last May I became a ‘member of zone 


am satisfied in 





IT IS NOT TOO LATE ss 


teachers—we have man 


happy. Bower er, we 
om me by agency serve as a sample. 
1700 , — —Lyons, ge _ 3 
Assistan' Natural 


NY 

Maths,, High School, Nora rn $1000; ‘Tacoma, Wash. Ter., Annie Wright Sem. 
Mil. Sch hool, ‘Art . $800, and many other places at various salaries. 

KERR y kat UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 16 Astor Place, New York. 


(Lady), $1000. 
Ww. D. 


for good teachers to secure better 
ood places have alread. 
esirable positions are s' 
teachers. We expect great activity during the next few v— We are short 

calls that we can t supply, and this does not tend to make us extremely 
ve poured joy into the cups of some of our clients. The foilowing 


r positions. ‘Tis true 
been filled, but many 
to eel had by Comeprens 

of certain grades 


tendents.— Vicksburg, Miss., $1500; Notwich, 


Su 
tobe Font Plain, $120; Coxsackie, $1200; Warwick, 
Science, Normal 


School, New Paltz, N. Y., $1600: 
—Vice Prin. 
Address 








ousn’s EXCH 4 x. 
w 


Teachers’ Bureau. 


(Mrs. +2 Srrae 
’ 29 Fifth Ave.. 


Teachers’ Agency 
OF RELIABLE 


American and Foreign Teach Professors, and 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities, Col- 


NM 





leges. Schools, , Vamition. ¢ and Churches. Circulars | req 


choice sch carefully recommended tc 

nts. Selling and renting of school property 

OOL FURNITURE and schools supplies. Lest 
references fu hed. 


E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


31 E. 17th Street, between Broadway and Fm.rth 
Avenue, New York Citv. 


NO FEE FOR REGISTRATION: 


beat 4 CU ee 
NT SERVICE. 
USINESS, 
not in collecting pee fees atte ng com- 
petent Teachers with Posit 
VACAN icles 
ALWAYS ON HAND; great variety; many of the 
best. Form for stamp. 
R, E. AVERY, 


AMERICAN SCHOOL RuREAU, 2 W. léth., N. Y. 
THE 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


REGISTRATION FREE FOR ’88. 
Form and Particulars for Stamp. 
WW. A. CHOATE & CoO.. 


MANAGERS, 
508 BROADWAY, ALBANY, N. Y. 











AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


‘»| Teachers’ Agency. 


Introduces to colleges, schools, and famulies, su- 
perior Professo: i cipals, Assistants, Tutors, 
and Governesses for every department of insiruc- 
tion ; recommends good schools to parents. 

on or address 


Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 
American and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


TESTIMONY WORTH HAVING. 


Nearly all the schools and colieges that secured 
teachers of us the last three years have already 





c. J. ALBERT, Manager, 
“THE SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU,’ 
ELMHURST, ILL 





Oldest and best known in U.S. 
Established, 1855. 
7 East 14TH STREET, N. Y. 


BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
* Sati Badin BOSTON. & sT. Path, Mini, 


Coie aa TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 








For acme saluries, or change of location 
address Teachers’ Co-operative Association, 170 
ate Street, Chicago, ILll., Orville Brewer. 

Manager. 





—— will confer a favor by men- 
Tok JOURNAL when com- 
Lh with advertisers. 





WANTED. 


Geert SUPERINTENDENTS and TEACHERS, who are 


energetic, to represent our association. 


We prefer those who have had ex- 


perience in canvassing for books, or other kind of soliciting. We have over 100 Teachers, 
School Superintendents and Principals of Schools now engaged in selling memberships, and they 
average to earn over $100 per month each, where they devote their whole time to this work. A 
few earn as high as $300 and $400 per month. The business is much pleasanter than canvassing 
for books. Many teachers say they will never again enter the school work so long as we will give 


them employmcnt. 
many testimonials like the following : 

» “I take pleasure in testif 
pur: 


willing: = d abilit tode ail they 
ness AD * oa 
and Business College, Nor.h Midd y. 


“ After an examination of the ‘uae and the 4 A; 


of Chicago, I accord it my hearty approval.”—GEO. 


oe: ieee Net nal Lioreey Association dispenses with * sine art * and b 
I think the = an excellent one.”—J. W. 
particulars address, 


Des pad “lowe. 


tothe merits of the National Library Association. 
many dealings Cin the firm and have always found them just and honorable. Everything 
seqeeqeneg eons, and [ have implicit confideuce in their 


We give either salary or commission. Best of references required. We have 


M. ARNOLD, Late Pres, cf Kentucky y Classical 


books of the National Library Association 
RYLAND, Lieut.-Gov. Wisconsin. 

the reading public 
KERS, any Public Tnatructio on, 


NATIONAL LIBRARY ASSOCIATION, 103 State Street, Chicago, Ill. 





IF YOU HAVE 
a poor appetite 
TARRANT'S 
SELTZER 
APERIENT 
will ar ~Ws you 
enjoy a hearty dinner. 













IF YOU HAVE 
an inactive liver 


TARRANT’S 
SELTZER 
APERIENT 


will incite it to 


give you jaytal bent, 






IF YOU HAVE 
dreadful dyspepsia 
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$93 DeWine Machine Pree ! 


We want one person in every villa; nt np hae jokers 
ey their homesa line of our ART SAM Sal “ 
se aldary oor ceeeraeeh ok cee 
free, the Sewing Machine manufactured in tne world, with 
cite atachments ‘Thiamachine w made after the Six ox patente, 


which have e Before the machine 
with the ments, was : it now tells for Reader, 
itmay seem to you the most WONDERFUL THING ON EARTH, 


y 
$2, or in from even a smal! ce, a 
our art samples have remained where they could be seen fora mon 
ortwo. We need one in each locality, all over the country, 


and take this means 


high 
E by return 
on which to write to us will cost 
yon but one cent, and after you know all, “~¥ 94 ‘ou conclude to go 
no harm is done. as it it seems. you need 
pocapital-all i See. Address at ouce, TRUE ACO, Augusta. Maine. 


mR 


Wholly unlike artificial nara 
Cure of mind wande 
Any book learned in one reading. 
Classes of 1087 at tS at Washi at Demet, 
uu at cin oe 1113 A eee, 216 


t Boston. classes w stu- 
tent, at “tale ellesley, ‘Opsdinn University of 
‘enn. chigan 
‘Endorsed 


S Cpe aS 


tist, Hons. W. a "3 MS ‘BENJAMIN, 

z ui GrBso Brown, E. H. Cook, Prin. 

ody State ato” Normal College, &c. Taught by 
PROF. Lt Lois 











POST FREE from 
237 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 


NATHANIEL JOHNSON, 
Manufacturer of 


CHURCH AND SCHOOL FURNITURE, | x 


Reversible Settees for Sunday-Schools, 
Pews for Churches, Pulpits, etc., 


127 CLINTON PLACE, 
W. 8th St., near 6th Ave., NEW YORK 








Conventional “ Monon ”’ Resolutions. 
Whereas : Monon Route being the Con- 
pee a LINK of PULLMAN TRAVEL between the 
Northwestern Summer Resorts, and the Winter 
Cities of Florida ; 
_ And Whereas: Its triple train service consist- 
pers and Chair Cars 





betw , - Cincinnati d 

Uouisville is rn = -& _ 
Resolved : on a jour- 

ney it is Goop Po.icy to ore suarting on hte O. 


McCorMICK, Gen’! Passenger Agent, eee. 





BUCKEYE BELL Phe nel 








meShane bei reunary 
cree NS PEEP RO PRES 


rh McsHANE 400. 
Mention this paper 





mers, Ha. 








te Bailsov sie Wart 

MENEELY & CO. | => 
WEST TROY, X. ¥. 1826. 

Description prices and on 





CALL AT THE 
i ENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. Jd. ‘STEW ART, 


362 WEST 23rd STREET. 
If your teeth are needing attention. Reliable 
ork. ‘oderate Charger. Plastic tilling for 
broken down and sensitive teeth, a specialty. 
Refers to A. M. Kellogg, Edilor SCHOOL JOURNAL 


AUTY 


2 of 


Skin & Scalp 

Pedy agng 
CuricuRa 
Remedies. 


OTHING IS KNOWN 
to the 


se 
Pe 





TO SCIENCE AT 
CURA — hag 


SoaP, an exquisite Skin Beautifier, prepared from 


it, externally, LVENT, the new 
nd tod fer 


ND Chaemanan ¢ Co., Boston, 
Send for “ How to Cure Skin Diseases.” 


| a akin pooveunal eae Loerie ~~ Aned 4 












Dull Aches , gn Weaknenes by 
as: tly retleved by the Curmouna Aart P sew 
PLASTER, the only pain- killing plaster, Fe 





Peoples Line Steamers 


ON THE HUDSON RIVER. 
DREW, DEAN RICHMOND, 
Capt. 8. J. Rox. Capt. THomas Post. 


Leave NEW YORK for ALBANY every 
week-day at — M., from Pier 41, North River, 


foot of m - U2. 5 San next | reac 
mo; , ex undays, or 
North, Bast: scat W West. 

Leave ALBANY for NEW YORK every 
week-day at 8 P. — oo on arrival of trains 


com Be. orth, East, 
Eecughout ti the North, South, 
Bact ond ee principal Railroad and Steam. 


— office, 369 Broadw 
ral Ticket S Wasene pier er 4h) 


NEL, font aims, Gene 8t., N 


Pass. "Agent, Albany, N. ¥ 





TAKE THE 
PROVIDENCE LINE 





ae yg st = vid , and all 
nts East, Boston or Worcester. 
so b Island leave 


a, ull ants rest ; short rail ride; 
Reeves’ renowned orchestra on each steamer. 


STONINGTON LINE. 

The direct route for Watch Hill, Narra- 
tt and Points in Rhode Island. 
rough cars between steamers’ landing and 

Narragansett Pier. 

Steamers leave New Pier 36 North River daily 

at 5 P. M. except Sundays. 


J. W. MULLER, General Manager. 
W. R. BABCOCK, Ass’t General Passenger Agent 
0. H. BRIGGS, General Passenger Agent. 


THE GREAT CROP IN KANSAS. 


The crops in the State | of Kansas promise a 
ter yield 4 Ry than has been known in 
he history ag and the prosperity of 

its farmers is number of 
farmers in the eastern states who wish to sec the 





coun’ at harvest time and immediately after, 
SObvey totaal of Winton te wake cuceghonatiy 
8 m0 e exceptio 

low ra CA other statio. 
all points in Kansas, and the lines east of 
will make correspon: low rates up 
. Ask your Ticket mt for (eee 
4 or write to Emmons aine, neral 
t “Sante Fe Route,” Chisone. 
and you will be sent an accurate map of the 


state of Kansas, together with the desired infor- 
maticn. The first excursion starts on Tuesday, 
August 2ist. 





Kip - en of, the ScHOOL JOURNAL 
would esteem it a favor if names oi 
teachers who do not take it, and who would 
be likely to be interested, are sent them 





that they may send them specimen copies. 





TO BOARDS OF EDUCATION. SUPERINTENDENTS AND JANITORS. 


Encyclopedia. be Serial ial Publication ons, Harpers’, 


cash whether the amount is 5 or 5,000 dollars Sos ghost 
Scribners’, St. Nicholas Magazines and 
Fei gg History, or will exchange tur stardard Books. 


Magazires ot 
Send tor catalogue. Correspondence 


w. rc . WEEDON, Wholesale Dealer in School, Subscription and Standard Miscellaneous 
Books, 25 Chambers Street, New York. 419 and 421 Fulton Street, Brooklyn. 









GREATAMERICAN 


Gold Ban 





Hangi 
Ho house can 


COMPANY Be 


inducements ever offered 
brders brated TK. 
beautiful Gold — or Moss 
Decorated Toilet Bet, or White 
Lamp, or Wateh, or Webster's Dictionary. 

ive the same quality of goeds and premiums as we, 
dg How head defy ~ 1 enna 


THE GREAT AMERICAN TRA COMPANY 


P.0.Box989. 1 & 33 Vesey St., New York. 


GOOD NEWS 


TO LADIES! 


ENJOY A CUP OF GOOD TEA AND COFFEE. 
Send to the OLD RELIABLE, No H 


= 


ns. | can live better for less mone 


““A mother tries to comfort her little boy 
who is crying : ‘Come, Johnny, what are 
you crying for?” “ Mamma” (here he 
cries still more piteously), ‘‘ I—I tumbled 
yesterday and hurt myself.” ‘‘ Well, but 
that was yesterday ; what is it that makes 
you cry to-day?” ‘ ‘Be—because you were 
not at home yesterday.” 


Where duty calls—in the custom house. 


Visitor: ‘‘Your new house is very 
pretty, but you will have trouble to do 
anything with the garden, it’s so small.” 

Country host: ‘‘ Yes, it is small, but 
then I shall put in folding beds.” 


‘* Sin, my dear pupils,” said a deacon to 
his Sunday-school class, ‘‘is the legacy of 
Adam.” 


And the bright boy in the class re- 
marked that that was probably the first 
case on record where a will was not 
broken. 

** Yes,” said the deacon, “ but it should 
be remembered that there was enough to 
go round. I don’t remember hearing of 
anybody who didn’t receive his share of 
the inheritance.” 


NIAGARA FALLS SHORT LINE. 


This is one of the most popular penton to pecten 


and New Engiand Ley runni an elegan 
sleeper via Detroit -. iagara Falls, thence = 
the West Shore an — 4" Route to 


— without WR, granting the J ilege of 
stopping over at pilagase Ee Ang he on - ted tickets 


= out extra cha =. i it is $2.00 
ess than w frough Line via troit and 
Ni ara F of cars to 


ria Niagara 
} ay ty St Lawrence on leg Thousand 
rom Kingston or on. ng t + — 
Islands and rs ae by day light py | Mon- 
trea] at 6.30 to connect with all the d fferent 
— from that point to the White Mountains 
and Sea Shore resorts. One cular feature 
of this route, is, you are sure of polite and gentle- 
— 4 treatment from yr Agents. Se the 
— of Jul nad c-,  ¥ Ly ngers for 
m can go if they oo Guaire, the 
train leaving CGhicese, at rs P. M., connects the 
a = orning at Niagara ‘Falls with an 
lor Car which arrives at Saratogo at 
6.55 P. M. No Line offers superior accomodations 
and the scenery of the section of country through 
wanes 5 posnes, ote to it acharm no other line 
can of e Car Office under charge of J. 
H. Whitman, as Gen. Western Passenger Agent, 
is located at 108 Clark St., Chicago. 


Instructor (sternly) : “*Mr. Freshly, this 
is the third time that you have handed in 
only three pages of written matter, while 
the rest ty the class hand in five.” 
Freshly, : “ Yes, sir; but (struck with 
a bright ides) I used ever, so much thicker 
paper.” 


Teacher: ‘‘Tommy, about how large 
should you say the moon was?’ 
Tommy : ‘“’Bout the size of the pump- 


kin that pa took first prize on at last State 
Fair.” 
IMPORTANT. 
When viettin, New York City, save Baggs 
Express and rriage Hire, and stop at t 
Grand Union Hotel, opposite Gran Central 


De 
6b0 i - pone may | Furnished RKvoms at $1 and 
b fi per day, eg plan, Ejievators and 
odern Con vemen 
Restauracts supplied w with the best. Horsecars, 
and elevated railroads to ull depots. You 
at the Grand Union 


Hotel, than any other first-class note! in the City. 


ADVICE TO MUTHERS, 


MRS. WINSLOW'S SOOTHING SYRUP shoule 
always be used for CH’ a TEETHING. 
pt ay 3 the (“HILD, SOFTENS the GUMS, 740 
all pain, CURES WIND COLIC and is the BEST RE 
EDY I roi DIARRHEA, 25 CTs A BOTTLE. 


“Well, Johnny, how’s the new school‘ 
Are you head of your class?” ‘‘ No, papa 
not exactly.” ‘‘ Why, how’s that?’ “] 
couldn’t be, because the other boys are.” 


A Pennsylvania school-boy defines the 
word ‘“‘barnacle” as a wamp who sleeps 
in a barn. 


A teacher who had asked a girl to pur- 
chase a grammar, received the following 
note from the girl’s mother : ‘‘I do not de- 
sire that Mattie shall ingage in Grammer 
as I prefer her to ingage in more yousful 
studies and can learn her to speak and 
write r myself, I have went ¢ through 
two Grammers and cant say as they did 
me no good—I prefer ne game to in in 
german and drawing and vokal music on 
the pianno.” 





Now's your time to 
‘AS and CO Fe ems » aint necure '& 


dd Moss Rose Dinner Set, =e or Moss 
Granite Dinner 


or 


Unabridged 











Long-Standing 


Blood Diseases are cured by 
the persevering use of Ayer's 
Sarsaparilla. 

This medicine is an Alterative, and 
causes a radical change in the system. 
The process, in some cases, may not be 
quite so rapid as in others; but, with 
persistence, the result is certain. 
Read these testimonials : 

*“ For two years I suffered from a se- 
vere pain in my right side, and had 
other troubles eqused by a torpid liver 
and dyspepsia. After giving several 
medicines a fair trial without a cure, I 
began to take Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. I 
was greatly benefited by the first bottle, 
and after taking five bottles I was com- 

letely cured.’”’—John W. Benson, 70 
Ecuabese st., Lowell, Mass. 

Last May a large carbuncle broke out 
on myarm. The usual remedies had no 
effect and I was confined to my bed for 
eight weeks. A friend induced me to try 
Ayer’s Sarsaparilla. Less than three 
bottles healed the sore. In all my expe- 
rience with medicine, I never saw more 


Wonderful Results. 


Another marked effect of the use of this 


medicine was the strengthening of my 
sight.”—Mrs. Carrie Adams, Holly 
Springs, Texas. 

“T had a dry scaly humor for years, 
and suffered terribly ; and, as my broth- 
er and sister were similarly afflicted, I 
presume the malay is he reditary. Last 
winter, Dr. Tyron, (of Fernandina, 


Fla.,) recommended me to take Ayer’s 
Sarsaparilla, and continue it for a year. 
For five months I took it daily. I have 
not had a blemish upon my body for the 
last three months.” E. Wiley, 146 
Chambers st., New York City. 

“Last fall and winter I was troubled 
with a dull, heavy pain in my side. I 


did not notice it much at first, but it 
gradually grew worse until it became 
almost unbearable. During the latter 
part of this time, disorders ‘of the stom- 


ach and liver incre pased my troubles. I 
began taking Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, and, 


after faithfully continuing the use of 
this medicine for some months, the pain 
disappeared and was completely 
cured.” —Mrs. Augusta A. Furbush, 


Haverhill, Mass. 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla, 


PREPARED. BY \ 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co., Lowell, Mass. 
Price $1; six bottles, $5. Worth $5 a bottle, 





E. L. KELLOGG & CO.’S 


Educational Publications. 
THE SCHOOL JOURNAL. 





16 large pages. Weekly, per year $2.50 
THE_TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE 

AND Pracricat Teacner. Monthly, per yr. 1.25 
TREASURE-TROVE. 

An illus, paper for young people, Per year, 1.00 
Love’s Industrial Education. 

12mo, cloth, 340 pages, 1.75 
Currie’s Early Education. 

16mo, cloth, 300 pages 1.25 
The Reading Circle Library. 

No, 1. Allen’s Mind Studies for Teachers. 50 

“ 2, Froebel’s Autobiography. 50 
** 4. Wilhelm’s Students’ Calendar. 30 
** 3. Hughes’ Mistakes in Teaching. 50 
** 5. Hughes’ Securing Attention, -50 
Seeley’s Grube’s Method of 

TeacuinGc Arirumetic. (Nearly ready.) 

Patridge’ s “* Quiney Methods.” 
loth, 12mo, 686 pages, illustrated, 1.75 
Parker’s Talks on Teaching. 

Cloth, 16mo, 196 pages, 1.25 
Shaw’s National Question Book. 

Cloth, :2mo, 356 pp. Vet, postpaid, 1.50 
The Practical Teacher. 1.50 
Tate's Philosophy of Education. 1.50 
Fitch’s Lectures on Teaching. 1.25 
Payne’s Lectures on the Sci- 

ENCE AND Art or Epucation, New edition. 1.00 
Shaw and Donnell’s Schoo! De- 

vices, Cloth, 16mo, 217 pages, 1.25 
Teachers’ Manual Series, 6 Nos. each .15 
Kellogg’s School Management. .75 
Johnson's Education by Doing. .75 
Southwick’s Handy Helps. 1,00 
Reception Day. 5'x Nos, .30 
Song Treasures, A popular school 

sic book, 68 pp, Bright, original music. .185 
Pooler’sN.Y.StateSchoolLaws .30 
The Best Hundred Books. -20 


20 cent. discount to teachers, postage extra, 
( y 10 per cent. of price) except those marked net, 


25 __ 25 Clinton Place, | New York. 


aumet FA CH ERS’ 800KS. 
FACHERS’ RICES 
descriptv cata — Sie coctaion Pe 
his paper. rs ba NS eye 

aaeaemen mock age a Buy of us. 


= i. kErxo0ce a 6o., 
4.25 Clinton Place, 


counts, 


Educational Pubs., 
N.Y. 15: Wabash Av., Chicago, 


ae RE, 
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= BOSTON 
UNANIMOUS 
ror APPLETONS’ STANDARD Copy-Booxs. 


At a Meeting of the Board of Education of Boston, on Tuesday Evening, June 12, 
1888, Appletons’ Series of Copy-Books was unanimously adopted for use in the public 
schools of that city, 


Full particulars of this popular pen-inspiring series may be obtained by addressing | seen 
D. APPLETON & CO., Publishers, New York, Boston, Chicago, Atlanta, San Francisco, 


JUST PUBLISHED-—A UNIQUE WORK. 


Smith’s Elements of English 


By M. W. SMITH, A, M., 


Author of “Studies in n> Literature ;’’ Teacher o Lae Literature, Hughes 
High School, Cincinnene 








A Preparation for the Study of English “oad embracing a Review of Ety- 
mology ; ntials of + 5 Grammar and Composition ; Elementary Rhetoric and 
Criticism. 12mo, Cloth, 282 Pages. 


Sample Copy and Introductory Price, 60 Cents. 


Teachers will find this volume a veritable cy edia of valuable and interesting 
information, which they have heretofore been come to collect for their pupils’ use 
from various outside and often inconvenient sources. 


VAN ANTWERP, BRAGG & CO., Publishers, Cincinnati, New York, Boston. 
, Its Use and Structure Taught by Practice 
lr all ld é and Example, 
’ 8 —BY— 

GORDON A. SOUTHWORTH, Master of the Pres- 
cott Grammar School, Somerville, Mass., and F. B. GoppaRD, is asec Instructor in 
Philology in Harvard University. 

Complete in one volume, Price 72 cents. Or the same in two parts, price 36 cents, 
and 54 cents. This work has been long in preparation, and it has been made with 


the greatest care by authors who combine long and successful teaching experience 
with thorough and commanding knowledge of the subject. 


LEACH, SHEWELL, & SANBORN, Publishers, 
34 Harrison Ave. Extension, Boston. 743 Broadway, New York. 
General Western Agency, 185 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 














Bradbury Eaton’s Stones 
Elementary Arithmetic. History of England. 
Practical Arithmetic. r 
Bradbury’s Meservey’s 
Elementary Algebra. Book-keeping, Single and Double 
Elementary Geometry and Trigonom- Entry. 
etry. Book-keeping. Single Entry. 
Trigonometry and Surveying. Elementary Political Economy. 





Send for Descriptive Circulars, 


THOMPSON, BROWN & Co., Publishers, 
Boston, Mass. 
THE OPINION OF JUDGES 


REGARDING 


A SCHOOL HISTORY OF ROME. 


Amply Illustrated with Numerous Maps, Plans and Engravings. 
By R. F. LEIGHTON, Ph.D. 
Author of “Critical History of Cicero’s Letters ad Familiares,” “Latin Lessons,” “Greek Lessons,” etc 








“I Know not what marvels may lie in the; ‘It deserves to be strongly recommen 
tuture; but I do not find it easy to i e a| teachers of ancient iasondt te on chnont inttames: 
better ‘manual for the initial study of man | sable of their apparatus ; for nowhere else in 
history ~~ ou have furnished,”—ANDREw P. | the lish la can be found much of 
Fore wg poate D., Prof. Harvard University, > wer coulained in ths volume.”—T he 


Used, or recomended to preparatory c Mg Forty-Ewe Colleges in the United 8 
(515 pages 12mo), attractively bound. Price, for Rane ot $1.44. are 


CLARK & MAYNARD, Publishers, 771 Broadway and 67 and 69 Ninth St., New York. 


First Steps in Scientific Knowledge. How to Stud | Segraphy, 


“It makes the teaching of Pomentery Science mor eee Ww. a cctam 46 
possible in The aan an exposition 











*<*Price List and Descripti ptive 

epitioaton Catalogue free on Ee si fea ae be Bet 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, ae fure and nd Climate ~ Ng imide the 
715 & 717 Market Street Philadelphia a 

Put lishers of School and College Text-Books, ete. | » Spares —E theo 

Dealers in School Stationery and Supplies. | 5° etal eas of work: 
Grammar. aod santestnes fo 
teaching. 5. bey course of sandr for cach 


Gpringacsaen by dre, 3B. Stout en oe 
Sage pnt bow to poke tan eee on 


sitet ah peers 


Exercises in Elocution, $1.00. Both 








BARDEEN’S rate yin ul sie 


. Complete Rhetoric 
horter Course in’ Rreterion 


te 


= eh _— oe - 
re Practical. For the Class. 
utlines of Sentence michene. A Brief Cours in dh esomeng™ - 


Price 1.00 15 


From Principal yy H. Coe, Gary Os Senmary, 
I feel it will be a satisfaction for me to express on “nat I have “ienaea and desired, 


my peroonal oO ~1 for ~~ 
a great source joymen 
class work, and, as companel 


Its wealth 


n’s “Complete Rhetoric.” 
of excellent ond fresh illustrations is most he! 
refreshing. 


with the works with which I am familiar, is 
PRIMARY LESSONS IN LANGUAGE AND COMPOSITION, 


It has been not only a great help, but 
Ipful in 


By W. H. 


MAXWELL, Associate Sup’t of Public Instruction, Brooklyn, N. Y. Price, 30 cts. 
From Prof. S. H. Albro, A.M., of Orange County, N. Y. 


“We on 





of late nee Pieoeed 
LANGUAG AND COMPO SITION. It is 


me more than MA 


more clearly in our work the distinction between learning to use a 
agtees and its ; between the art and the ae We want the text books 
t —— this stinetion and put it into. practice. I a. 


a iad to one occasionally. [ have 
ELL’S S PRIMARY L ONS IN 
a book of aenpter GE LESSON 8. Iadvise 


every teacher to get such a book as that ; you will find it suggestive and helpful.” 
A. S. BARNES & CO., Publishers, 111 & 113 William Street, New York. 





BARTLEY’S IMPROVED SCHOOL RECORDS. 


No. 1. 


“ AND RECO. ” is pocket daily c' 
ance, Ss F =, a RL, once a term. 


class-book for woeees attend- 
Price, 60 cent 


No.3. “ MONTHLY YEAR CARD,” isa monthi report with envelope, pe i ion by 

parents ; one card is used for a year. Pri $3.00 per h hundred. Without envelopes $2.00 per 100. 

No. Le “MONTHLY TE CARD,” Baan - = am No. 8, in good for a term, instead of for a 
ear. Price, $3.00 lier undred. ‘Without env elopes $2.00 per 

No. 8. “WEEKLY TERM CARD,” is sent to parents weekly gh hi of monthly. Price, $3.00 per 


hundred. Without envelopes $2700 


Samples of Nos. 3, 4 and 5, sent post paid for 10 cents. 
TAINTOR BROTHERS & CO., Publishers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 





"J OHNSON’S UNIVERSAL CYCLOPEDTIA is a 

whole library of universal knowledge from 
the pens of the ablest scholars in America and 
Europe. It is accepted as high authority in our 
leading colleges. It is not for the few, like 
Appleton’s, the Britannica, or the International, 
but forall. It has just been thoroughly revised 
at a cost of over $60,000, and three years’ labor 
by forty editors, and over 2,000 renowned con- 
tributors. It is in eight convenient sized 


volumes. No father can give to his child at| mar 


school or his son or daughter just entering the 
arena of life anything that will be of more per_ 
manent benefit. It is an education supplemen- 
tary to that of the schools. Address for particu- 
lars and terms, 


A. J. Johnson & Co., 


11 Great Jones St., New York. 


THE PRANG EDUCATIONAL C0., 


PUBLISHERS AND DEALERS IN 
ae. Books, _— Models 
and Artists’ 
Prang’s American wally me on Art Edu- 
cation. ALSO MANUFACTURERS OF 
PRane’s Bc ncapodinn tol MODELs. 
2 
Th been pancigned f 
a - 2, of ODELS nave be 7 vapecialy Primary and and Gram = 
——— y 5 seriou are mu Tablets, 
furnished at at the lowes! cote dee ‘priees. They have 


a adopted by the of the 
al Rapetad te ova le to the —- teac 
of For Form ne) ery stage, and especially 
yor Le and particulars, address 


THE vonrere EDUCATIONAL OO., 


7 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 
79 Wabash Avenue, Chicago. 





CHRISTOPHER SOWER CO., 


PHILADELPHIA. 





THE NORMAL EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


Dr. Brooks s Normal Mathematical Course. 
1. Standard Arith. Course, in Four Books. 
2. Union Arith. Course, in Two Books, com- 

bining Mental and Written. 

Brooks’s Higher Arithmetic. 

Brooks’s Normal Algebra. 

Brooks’s Geometry and Trigonometry. 





Brooks’s Philosophy of Arithmetic. 


Manuals of Methods and Keys to the above. | interest in the ereipus study of lite 
extracts are 


Montgomery’s Nor. Union System of Indust. | 
Drawing. 
Lyte’s Bookkeeping and Blanks. 


THE TEACHERS’ REST 


0, CLAss and VoiIce in- 


in Summer from PIAN 
struction is quite compatible with m a ue 
a vis 


of cam for the Winter’s work, a 
to one of the famous Ditson & Co., Music Stores of 
OLIVER DITSON & CO., Beston, 
Cc. H. DITSON CO., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


j. E. DITSON & CO., 1228 Chestnut St., Phila. 
or to their Branch Instrument Store : 


J. C. HAYNES & CO., 33 Court Street, Boston. 


New music books to be examined are : 


Song Manual, (40c.) Emerson. Bok ae For 
United Voices. Emerson. (50 cents.) 5 Schools, 


Kindergarten Chimes. Wiggin. mary For 





Songs for Kindergarten and Primary ; Young 
Schools. Menard. (90 cts.) ) Children. 


Children’s ee AS Abpey and Mun- }euneey 


Piano Classics, ($1.) = 
Classical Pianist. ($1.) nod 
Young People’s Classics. ($1.) ae ge 
Song Classics. For Soprano. ($1.) 1] 


Song Classics. Low Voices. ($1.) x ral 
Classic Tenor Songs. ($1.) 
Any book mailed forretail price. Corre: <nd 
for inf on. 


te] OLIVER DITSON & CO., BOSTON, 


C. 8. DITSON & CO., 867 Broadway, New York. 





NEW ENGLAN D 


CONSERVATORY. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. 
A New Criticai Edition of 


Ruskin’s Sesame and Lilies 
With full Explanatory Notes. 


We shall —_ shortly a new edition of 
uuskin’s “Sesame Lilies,” the text of ~— 
is that of the third English edition, revised by M 
Ruskin as the first volume of his Collected Works, 
This has been carefull i ceatech and furnished 
with numerous explanatory readings from 
Ruskin’ s other works. 
“Sesame and Lilies” is a favorable reading- 
book, especially for girls, both on account of the 
ease and grace of its style and on account of its 
stiggestiveness and healthful moral influence. 
otes are the result of practical eesence 
in the class-room, and are designed not only to 
explain obscure references, but also to arouse an 


rature. 
The illustrative sufficiently full 


| and interesting to gy the pupil to further 
| study of Ruskin. 


‘John Wiley & Sons, Astor Pl, New York. 


12mo, Cloth 





HOLMES’ NEW READERS. 


Best ideas ; neatest illustrations; cheapest books. 
Weeder, 1 will repa teacher or parent. First 
— Pezecond, 25 cts.; Third, 40 cts. 


gy BE PUBLISHING CO., 


19 p-Seeme: annie New York. 
5 Semerset 8t,. Bosto 


Miss Adele Rankin, Elocutionist and Public 
Reader, teaches pupils to use their voices with- 
out rasping the throat, and makes a specialty 
of Voice Culture, Articulation, Gesture, Intelli- 
gent Reading, Heroic Pathetic and Humorous 
Recitations. 

Miss MARY EvAns, Feectog) Lake Erie Semi- 
nary, Painesville, Ohio, “ Miss Rankin is an 
enthusiastic and conscien as teacher, possessing 
ow a ut "also" the ‘pow of the principles of voles 
pupils to bo do good —— 

Address 31 East 17th Street, New York. or 
P. O, Box 234, Jamaica, Long Island. 


A NEW BOOK! 


‘“‘The Virtues and their Reasons. A 
System of Ethics for Society 
and Schools.” 
By AUSTIN BIERBOWER. 
Sent by mail for $1.50. Address. 
GEO. SHERWOOD & CO., 
307 and 309 Wabash Ave., Chicago, ILL, 


WARMANSOrthoepy. 


PRACTICAL 


work published on the subject of 
pronunciation, The ape The appendix contains 6,400 words 
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You can live at home and make more money at work fer us 


than ‘else in the 








Thorough instruction under ablest Masters in ey a 
MUSIC, : rR ELOCUTION LIT- given accords wi do Sot elie Ek: ane uoted. mA 
ERATURE, LANGUAGES, | PHYSICAL oo eeyh $2. Halt Mor., $2.00. 
CULTURE, ane TUNING. ae 2 Full Mor., $3.00. Sent by mail on receipt of price 
Peek eat ath Fe aloo | etna! Necqpernon! Op task 
Illustrated ving full on, ! Sells on sight to every nt and 
address educated person. W. H. HARRISON, J 00., 
E. TOURJEE, Director, Franklin 8q. BOSTON. nt Decrbaee Be Chicago. 





